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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HERE are several ragged and 
ugly political things that ought 
to be forever condemned at 
this year’s election. 

One of them is the disgrace- 
ful use of money even in primary cam- 
paigns. The publicity that a national 
law and some state laws now require has 
so far been only partly successful. A 
bought primary is a double crime. 

Another is the old scandal of Republi- 
can patronage in the Southern States. 
Until the party rid itself of the disgrace 
of Southern delegates to its national 
conventions (bought by money, or by 
patronage, or by promises), the party and 
Southern political character will continue 
to degrade our national life. The subject 
smells to heaven. 

Another is the degradation of the Presi- 
dential office such as we have witnessed 
at the hands of a President and of a former 
President. There ought to be a way where- 
by the conscience and the self-respect 
of the nation may be unmistakably heard 
this year in condemnation of these things. 

All these are bad methods — degrading 
methods. There are also two large sub- 
jects of national policy — two big prin- 
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ciples — that the election ought to throw 
some decisive light on. No large question 
of principle had a fair hearing during the 
period of personal noise that preceded 
the conventions. 

The most pressing big subject, of course, 
is the tariff. At the last Congressional 
election the people voted unmistakably 
for a downward revision. They have 
not yet got it. Another such vote is 
necessary. If this subject be obscured at 
the election by personal and mere party 
wrangles, we shall make little real progress 
by this year’s contest. In fact, personal 
wrangling has so far played a hinderingly 
conspicuous part in the campaign to the 
loss of sober thinking and sane action. 

The other great principle that the voice 
of the nation ought to be heard on is the 
governmental relation to business, espe- 
cially to banking and the currency; but 
there seems small chance that this will 
happen. If the people at the coming 
general election, at which incidentally 
we choose a President, should give a 
decisive command about the tariff and 
about the Government’s relation to busi- 
ness, we should be paid for all the trouble 
and interruption of the summer. 




















MR. FREDERIC C. HOWE 
DIRECTOR OF THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE OF NEW YORK, WHERE HE RECENTLY SUCCEEDED THE 
LATE CHARLES SPRAGUE SMITH IN PROVIDING POPULAR EDUCATION IN POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE AND A FORUM FOR DISCUSSING THESE SUBJECTS 














PRESIDENT BRUCE R. PAYNE 


OF THE GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AT NASHVILLE, TENN., TO WHICH HE 
WAS RECENTLY CALLED TO DIRECT THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS AND EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERS FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTH 

















MR. CLIFFORD BARNES 
WHOSE SUNDAY EVENING CLUB IN CHICAGO’S BUSINESS DISTRICT IS ONE OF THE LARGEST 
AND MOST EARNEST CONGREGATIONS IN THE WORLD AND IS 
COMPOSED PRINCIPALLY OF MEN 


[See page 276) 

















MR. TALCOTT WILLIAMS 


WHO, AS THE FIRST tf D OF THE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, WILL 
SHAPE THE CHARACTER OF A MOST INTERESTING EXPERIMENT 
IN PRACTICAL EDUCATION” - 














MR. GILBERT McCLURG 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER OF THE LAND SHOW WHICH WILL BE HELD IN NEW 
YORK, NOVEMBER 15TH TO DECEMBER 2ND, AND AT WHICH REPRESENTATIVE 
AGRICULTURISTS FROM ALL PARTS OF AMERICA WILL BE PRESENT 














MR. E. H. GRUBB 


ONE OF THE FOREMOST GROWERS OF POTATOES IN THE WORLD, AUTHOR OF “‘ THE POTATO 
BOOK,” AND A PIONEER OF THE HIGHER AGRICULTURE THAT IS POWERFULLY 
STIMULATING THE MOVEMENT TO THE SOIL 
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AN EFFORT TO STAY THE WATERS 
DUMPING BOX CARS INTO A GAP IN THE LEVEE 

















THE RAILROADS’ BATTLE WITH THE MISSISSIPPI 
MR. M. O. LEIGHTON, CHIEF HYDROGRAPHER OF THE UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, ESTIMATES 
THAT THE RAILROADS LOST, IN THE NINE YEARS, OF I900—1908, MORE THAN $85,000,000 IN DAMAGE 
TO TRACKS AND ROLLING STOCK, INTERRUPTION OF TRAFFIC, AND LOSS OF FREIGHT AND PASSENGER 
BUSINESS; AND THAT THE GENERAL PROPERTY LOSS OF ALL KINDS WAS NINE TIMES AS GREAT, MAKING 
THE TOTAL LOSS TO THE NATION PROBABLY MORE THAN $1,000,000,000 IN THE LAST TWELVE YEARS. 
THE RECENT FLOOD WAS THE ‘WORST IN THE HISTORY OF THE MISSISSIPPI 











FLOOD REFUGEES 
WAITING IN IMPROVISED TENTS FOR THE WATERS TO SUBSIDE 
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THE FLOOD’S HARVEST OF HOMES 


THE ECONOMIC RECOVERY OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY AND ESPECIALLY OF THE NEGROES IS INDEFIN- 
ITELY POSTPONED SO LONG AS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER ANNUALLY DESTROYS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
WORTH OF FARM CROPS, BUILDINGS, STOCK, AND IMPLEMENTS; INTERRUPTS RAILROAD COMMUNICATION; 
AND DESTROYS ALL SENSE OF SECURITY IN THE PURSUIT OF THE REWARDS OF INDUSTRY BY FILLING 
EVERY SPRING MONTH WITH DREAD THAT FAMILIES MAY BE COMPELLED AT ANY HOUR OF THE DAY OR 
NIGHT TO ADOPT SUCH MEANS AS THESE 10 SAVE THEIR PROPERTY AND EVEN THEIR LIVES 
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RAVAGES OF THE MISSISSIPPI FLOODS 
AN ANNUAL AND COMPLETE DISORGANIZATION OF CIVILIZED LIFE IN ONE OF THE MOST 
FERTILE SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, CHARGEABLE DIRECTLY TO RECKLESS 
DEFORESTATION AND TO PETTY “ PORK BARREL” POLITICS IN CONGRESS 
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MR. THEODORE L. WEED i+ 


WHO ORGANIZED AND NOW DIRECTS THE POSTAL SAVINGS BANK SYSTEM OF THE UNITED 
STATES, WITH DEPOSITS OF $40,000,000 GATHERED IN EIGHTEEN MONTHS 


[See Page 300] 
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SHALL A THIRD TERM BE 
FORBIDDEN? 


HE scandal of a public feud such 
as we lately suffered from a Presi- 
dent, expectant of a second term, 

and an ex-President, anxious for a third 
one, has given vitality ‘to the old idea 
of electing the Executive for a longer 
term and making him ineligible to re- 
election. 

Under such a rule the country would 
be spared a repetition of the disgrace put 
upon it by the wrangling of Mr. Taft and 
Mr. Roosevelt. It would remove Presi- 
dents from the temptation to devote 
their time to the creation of a machine and 
it would leave them free for the dignified 
and disinterested service of their country. 
It would make it forever unnecessary for 
a President to gallivant through the 
country making personal stump speeches 
and that too only to the members of his 
own party. 

The idea is not, as Mr. Roosevelt de- 
clares it, “a tom-fool proposition.” It 
is not even an ordinary fool proposition. 
It is a proposition well worth thinking 
about — though that is not necessarily to 
say worth instantly adopting. 

For there are arguments against the 
proposal, as well as for it. Six years would 
be a long term for a bad or even a poor 
President. We have been fairly lucky, 
but four years has been found a long time 
to wait for the administration of some of 
our Presidents to expire; to have to put 
up with the wrong man for six years would 
be a calamity indeed. More important 
still, six years is too long a time to defer the 
nation-wide vote which affords the people 
their only chance — the only chance they 
take — to express their minds on national 
questions. It requires an issue of dramatic 
interest like the fate of two famous men 
to draw out the whole vote —and it is 
extremely important for free government 
that popular voting*should be encouraged. 
In this respect the European system has 
an advantage over ours; in England, for 
instance, a general election with every- 
thing at stake may come at any time. 
Last year Great Britain had two general 
elections, at both of which the people spoke 
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their mind with conclusiveness and with a 
good deal of manifest enjoyment. Six 
years is too long a period to elapse between 
general elections. 


I] 


On the other hand four years is too short 
a time to expect a President to come to his 
best; too short to allow him to work out 
his policies. It has generally been found 
that a President is a better officer during 
his second term than he was in his first. 
An inspection of the history of the Presi- 
dency will show that the people of the 
United States have always believed one 
term to be too little. During the 124 
years of our national existence the people 
have clearly shown their desire to have 
the President serve two terms. It will 
probably surprise many to be reminded 
that we have reélected nine Presidents 
and have declined to elect only seven. 
John Adams, Van Buren, Polk, Pierce, 
Buchanan, Hayes, and Harrison were the 
only Presidents elected by the people who 
were refused reélection. John Q. Adams 
was chosen by the House of Representa- 
tives; Harrison, Taylor, and Garfield died 
during their first term, and Tyler, Fill- 
more, Johnson, Arthur, and Roosevelt 
came in by the deaths of Presidents — 
though the last named, after he had 
served practically a full term, was elected 
to the second one. 

Now this is the actual record of the 
feeling of the people on the subject of 
reélection to the chief executive office: 
they like to give a President a second 
term. They have never given one a 
third term, though they might have done 
so in seven cases. 

If the Constitution needs amending, the 
voice of the country as indicated in 
political history would seem to suggest 
placing the bar to eligibility at the end 
of a second term, not the first. 

It is not, however, certain that the 
sense of the country demands any con- 
stitutional limit at all. It may be a 
mistake to forbid the second term to any 
President no matter how peculiar his 
qualifications or how peculiar the need of 
them; it is quite conceivable even that 
circumstances might arise under which 
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wisdom would require his election to a 
third term — circumstances under which 
everybody would agree that that unpre- 
cedented step was necessary for the 
country’s welfare. It is. not a happy 
circumstance that the large principle in- 
volved in the proposed change should 
turn on the excitement now caused by Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Is it not a thing which had better be 
left to the people to take care of them- 
selves? After all, it is the people we have 
to trust, not a document. Is it wise for 
us to restrict and limit ourselves, gratui- 
tously, unnecessarily? Perhaps it might 
be a good thing if we had less Constitution, 
not more. Most ofthe progressive move- 
ments of the day are met by restrictions 
opposed by the Constitution or alleged 
to be opposed by it, and our energies are 
now too much engaged in amending de- 
tails which need never have gone into the 
Constitution. Our Government is still 
in process of evolution — and: always will 
be, so long as it is a living thing. The 
Presidency is distinctly in evolution. It 
is not what the Constitution expected it 
to be. It is an office unlike any other in 
the world, the President having come to 
be a sort of irremovable and irresponsible 
premier as well as titular head of the 
nation, the man to whom the country 
looks for a legislative programme as well 
as executive performance. Why not let 
the Presidency work itself out without 
further Constitutional restrictions, trust- 
ing to good sense of .the people to meet 
—as the people after all must meet — 
the dangers when they arise. 


IS THE PRESIDENTIAL: PRIMARY 
A FAILURE P 


ID.the Presidential primary prove 
1) itself a success or a failure? 

One fact has stood forth to dis- 
please, not to say, disgust the good people 
of the United States: the establishing of 
the primaries was accompanied by the 
bringing of the Presidential office into a 
coarse disrepute which it had never before 
suffered in the whole history of our politics; 
the ignoble spectacle of a President and 
an ex-President engaged in a vulgar 
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personal broil, hurling epithets and accu- 
sations at each other as they hurried by 
train and automobile from shouting crowd 
to crowd. Presidents, having received 
renomination, have campaigned for reél- 
ection, but never before did two candi- 
dates upon whom-rested the obligation 
to preserve something of the dignity of 
the Presidential office stump the country 
in a personal campaign. If such a 
spectacle is a necessary accompaniment 
of direct Presidential primaries, that is a 
strong argument against them. 

It would be hasty to come to that con- 
clusion, however, merely because an ex- 
President of peculiar temperament pro- 
voked a President to an unseemly contest. 
The Presidential primary is a new thing. - 
It has not yet had a real trial. Moreover, 
primaries were held in only a few of the 
states. They were, except in five or six 
cases, extemporized affairs, unregulated 
by law and unruled by custom. It 
would not be possible for candidates to 
make personal canvasses in all the states, 
and it is likely that this fact, together with 
public sentiment certain to pronounce 
against it, will in the future prevent the 
personal appearance of aspirants in any — 
such scenes as were this year enacted. 
Had there been no primaries this year, 
it is pretty certain that Mr. Roosevelt 
would have resorted to much the same 
tactics, and that the President would 
have felt himself forced to go on the plat- 
form to defend himself. In other words, 
the trouble this year was not so much in 
the circumstances that primaries were 
being held in a few states as in the char- 
acter and methods of Mr. Roosevelt and 
the unwisdom of Mr. Taft. 

A more serious consideration that lies 
against the Presidential primary is the 
fact that so few men this year took the 
opportunity to vote. If the people have 
no wish to choose their own candidates, 
it is not worth while setting up the ma- 
chinery for them. . 

The special meagreness of the Demo- 
cratic vote may be explained partly by 
the probability that many Democrats, 
their interest attracted by the spectacular 
contest in the other party, voted in the 
Republican ballot-boxes; and partly by 
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the unquestionable fact that, in the minds 
of a great many Democrats, eager to 
“get in” once more, the best candidate 
of the party could be named only after 
the Republicans had made their nomina- 
tion. This is a difficulty which must 
necessarily attend the primary system: 
two unconditional choices, really depend- 
ent one upon the other, must be simul- 
taneously made at a moment so early. 
that after-regret is extremely likely on 
one side or the other. Some day we shall 
be likely to come to the method of electing 
the President (and all other officers) by 
the preferential ballot. Two elections 
—a “primary” and a final election — 
are an awkward, expensive, and un- 
scientific makeshift, though doubtless on 
the whole any method that gives the people 
(provided they want it) the right and duty 
of acting directly and so minimizing the 
power of professional politicians, is better 
than the old convention system. But 
we are only in the crude beginnings of 
the science of efficient voting. 


MINORITY PRESIDENTS 


AKE the matter of electing Presi- 
dents, for a single example. Leave 
entirely aside the manner in which 

nominations are dictated by bosses; leave 
out of consideration the obstructing ac- 
tivities of party machines, and say nothing 
of the faults of the electoral college 
system. Consider merely the fact that 
the country is obliged to choose between 
two leading candidates with a possible 
third, fourth, or sometimes fifth minor 
nominee. On the broad question of ma- 
jority rule, how has the thing worked? 
We have had twenty-one Presidential 
elections since the people commenced in 
1824 to elect members of the electoral 
college — before that left to the state 
legislatures. In those twenty-one elec- 
tions, ten candidates have received 
the Presidency in spite of the fact that 
they polled less than a majority of the 
votes cast; two were put into the Chief 
Executive’s chair in spite of the fact that 
another-candidate had received more votes. 
In 1824, Jackson had, not a majority 
indeed, but a plurality over John Q. 
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Adams of 50,551 votes; yet Adams, who 
not only had received fewer votes than 
Jackson, but who lacked 240,000 of having 
a majority of the small vote cast, was 
seated by the House of Representatives. 
Four years later the wrong was avenged; 
Jackson was elected by an. indisputable 
majority, as were his successors, Van 
Buren and William Henry Harrison. In 
1844, Polk lacked 24,200 of a majority; 
in 1848, Taylor lacked 152,700 of a ma- 
jority. Pierce received a _ majority. 
Buchanan lacked 377,600 of a majority 
in 1856, and Lincoln fell short a million 
of a majority of the total vote cast in 1860. 
Four years later, he was elected by a 
majority of those voting. In 1868, Grant 
was a majority President — the last for 
twenty years. Between 1876 and 1896, 
not a President was the choice of a ma- 
jority of the voters. Hayes lacked 345,000 
of a majority; Tilden had a quarter of a 
million more votes than Hayes. Garfield 
lacked 321,300 of a majority. Cleveland 
lacked 213,000 in 1884; in 1892, he took 
his seat a second time, though he this 
time needed 1,045,500 to be the indicated 
choice of the greater part of his fellow- 
countrymen. Harrison was successful, al- 
though he lacked 304,400. of a majority. 
The last two Presidents, elected during 
the piping times of Republican prosperity, 
had more votes than all their opponents 
combined. 

Yet it is an outstanding fact that speaks 
little of our method of choosing Presidents 
that ten out of*twenty-one elections have 
not been decided by majorities; that, 
of the sixteen different men elevated 
to the Presidency, only eight have been 
the clear choice of the g¢itizens. 

There is no use to say that an actual 
majority is too much to expect in a popular 
vote. It is nothing of the kind. It is no 
more impossible, no more difficult, to 
decide by the rule of majority in a nation- 
wide vote than in the limited vote of a 
small assembly. It is necessary only to 
get the matter accurately before the 
voters. It is conceivable that, if a second 
vote had been taken in those years when 
no candidate for the Presidency had re- 
ceived a majority, the results might have 
remained unchanged; majorities might 
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have ratified the choices expressed by 
mere pluralities; pluralities might have 
become majorities in a second ballot- 
ing. But it is extremely likely that in 
most cases the results would have been 
changed. What we arrive at under the 
prevailing system is a rough and ready 
decision, not a careful one. We say, in 
effect, “Oh! well, most of the people want 
Harrison, so let’s declare Harrison elected.” 
But the fact might have been that, as 
between Harrison and Cleveland, say, 
most of the people would have preferred 
Cleveland —-and they would have so 
expressed themselves in a scientific ballot, 
such as they have found it a perfectly 
simple thing to employ in Switzerland, 
Denmark, Belgium, Finland, Japan, and 
even far Tasmania. 

An even more serious failure of our 
election machinery to make effective the 
desires of the people is to be found in the 
gross and glaring misrepresentation in 
Congress caused by the failure of our 
system to take any account of the minority, 
and give it proportionate representation. 

Whatever may be the result of the 
important campaign which we are now 
entering upon, the return of a period of 
comparative calmness ought to see a 
thoughtful consideration of the election 
machinery of the country. 


EXTRAVAGANT ECONOMY 


HERE is need of economy at 

Washington, and there are wastes 

enough that need stopping. But 
there is such.a thing as being penny wise 
and pound foolish; and that is the easy 
error that the House of Representatives 
has more than once made. For example, 
its action in reducing the appropriation 
for the State Department by almost 
$100,000 is, on one hand, a piece of petty 
politics and, on the other, a piece of gross 
folly. The amount allowed the State 
Department is already meagre in the 
extreme; no other first-class or, for the 
matter of that, no second-class, power 
in the world pretends to conduct its 
diplomatic and consular business on twice 
the allowance made for ours. We spend 


millions on the army and navy in prepara- 
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tion for war; we think nothing of throwing 
claimants on behalf of wars long past a 
largesse of near 200 millions a year; but 
when we give a dollar on behalf of war, 
we grudge a cent for the maintenance of 
peace. 

The Secretary of State and his staff are 
the nation’s peace-preservers; their office 
is to maintain good understanding be- 
tween us and other peoples and to watch 
out for our interests abroad. Too little 
appreciated, the work that the State 
Department does is an absolutely in- 
dispensable work, and no_ reasonable 
amount of money should be witheld to 
make this department as efficient as 
possible. 

Within the last two or three years,¢ 
the State Department has been recognized 
—or rather, for the first time organized 
— and put on an efficient practical work- 
ing basis, though still handicapped by 
lack of funds. To take away now a 
single dollar from its appropriation would 
be to take a backward step unnecessarily. 


ABOUT THE CRAZY PEOPLE 


HE conclusion of a recent editorial 
- in the New York World runs 
thus: 


There are thousands of Americans who do 
not believe they can get something for nothing. 

There are thousands of Americans who work 
from eight to twelve hours every day, who 
support their families and pay their debts - 
and save a little something for their old age 
and live normal, rational lives. 

We are not so crazy as we sometimes seem. 


Very true; but the point about this is, 
that any great newspaper should think 
it necessary to say that there are thousands 
of Americans who work and live normally, 
and that such a declaration should be 
received as a welcome relief from the 
howlings about impending disaster that 
we read as a morning and an evening 
service. Thousands of such Americans? 
There are millions of them — every one 
with his earnest struggle with real prob- 
lems, but every one working hopefully, 
sanely, and intelligently to do his duty 
to his family and to his community and 


succeeding in proportion to his ability 























and his character. In a time like this, 
the excitable minority get attention wholly 
out of proportion to their importance. 

For instance, the newspapers in a certain 
town of 50,000 inhabitants at which Mr. 
Taft and Mr. Roosevelt both spoke 
furiously a month or more ago, naturally 
“played up” their presence and their 
speeches in big headlines; everybody 
talked about them for a day; the news- 
papers elsewhere also gave prominence 
to their “scrap.” Yet less than 1o per 
cent. of the people heard them or tried 
to hear them — not a larger percentage 
than would have gone to an equally well 
advertised circus or moving picture show, 
and not so large as would have gone to a 
big baseball game. More important yet, 
it would be very hard to find a man who 
would confess that he changed his mind 
or his preference because of anything he 
saw or heard or read about them. 

Yet we think of ourselves as really 
excited about politics, and men. of bad 
digestions really fear that the people 
have gone crazy. 

Those who yell most loudly at the people, 
and are most concerned about the people, 
seem to know least about them. 


SANER THINGS THAN POLITICS 


ERE, for example, comes a letter 
from an earnest man who gives 
his time and thought most un- 


‘ selfishly to the organization and better- 
ment of country life: 


Perhaps in my enthusiasm this suggestion 
would be impractical, but this thought comes: 
Why could not one year’s sole devotion of the 
Wor_p’s Work be made to the wage-worker, 
the farm-worker, and the business-worker. 
It seems to me that you could thus cover 
practically all the big work that you are now 
doing, under these three divisions, and be a 
means of bringing about a right way of seeing 
each other’s work. Of course I am prejudiced, 
but I think that our political situation is the 
biggest farce that we have. The all important 
thing is for our people to get right and fair 
and square in their work, in their living, in 
their homes, and not make so much fuss over 
our politicians. When the politicians are 
right, go to them as we would go to our clerks 
and ask them to do the things that are neces- 
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sary to make our work and homes and profits 
better than they are now. I think it makes 
little difference who our next President is. 
All our politicians, Presidents, and others 
have appealed to us or tried to appeal, in a 
petty way in their anxiety to secure attention. 
They are big men when they are not in a 
political wrangle. Any of them has, | believe, 
the capacity to bea good President if they could 
eliminate party and personal quarrels from 
their work and treat it as a big business and 
be in office long enough to build up a right 
business organization. 


“The right way of seeing each others’ 
work” — that comes pretty near to the 
heart of the matter. We become earnest 
and sympathetic and tolerant — in other 
words capable of real helpfulness — in 
proportion as we “see each others’ work.” 

The economic organization of society 
so that every worker and every class of 
workers shall receive the “right and fair 
and square” return — that’s the biggest 
task of civilization and it underlies every 
other task. To take our correspondent’s 
division of men into wage-workers, farm- 
workers, and business-workers and _ his 
contempt of mere politicians, it is true 
that all political activity that does not 
directly or indirectly make for “a right 
and fair and square” relation of these 
divisions, one to another, is a misdirection 
of time and energy 


A QUESTION OF MORALS 


ERE is a question of honesty: 
H Two men, who were good friends 

at college twenty-five years ago, 
are good friends yet. One is now a specu- 
lative broker in New York and is rich, 
and the other is a high public officer with 
a low salary, and is a poor man. The 
broker, under a generous impulse, lately 
said to his friend: 

“You have given practically all your 
working life to the public service. You 
have not had time nor opportunity to 
put aside any money for your family. 
Now we have all profited by your public 
service; and | am in a position to help 
you. I share in the underwriting of 
various successful enterprises. In some 
cases | put up no money at all. In most 
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cases I run practically no risk of loss. 
Now I wish to put you down for a share 
in some of these. It will not cost you a 
cent. I’ll do the underwriting; and, if 
money is necessary, I’ll risk the money. 
You shall have no loss, but you’ll share 
the gains. I wish to do this till your 
account shows a profit of $100,000. Then 
draw it out and invest it. You ought 
to have it. I’m going to put you down.” 

“No,” said the other. “Of course 
not. I can’t take a profit that I’ve done 
nothing to earn.” 

“Why, my dear fellow, it’s done all 
the time. You risk nothing.” 

Well, the two men didn’t understand 
one another. Their codes of economic 
morals were so different that they did 
not mean the same thing when they 
spoke of “profits” and “earnings.” The 
broker was hurt by the refusal of his 
friend and thought that he was a very 
squeamish and timid politician. 


HEALTH OFFICERS AND WITS 


EALTH officers in other states 
H could study with profit the 

methods of New York and Cali- 
fornia, which are among the most pro- 
gressive in the country. For example, 
Dr. Eugene H. Porter, Commissioner of 
the New York State Department of Health, 
has been holding a series of “sanitary 
institutes,” at strategic centres, for the 
encouragement and instruction of city 
and county health officers, who attend 
from all the easily accessible nearby 
territory. Such an institute was lately 
held at Elmira and seventy-seven physi- 
cians registered as members. The Com- 
missioner and the directors of the several 
divisions of the state Department of 
Health were present. “An hour was set 
apart each day for demonstrations to 
health officers individually or in small 
groups of any laboratory procedures in 
which they were particularly interested.” 
One afternoon was devoted to a discussion 
of milk supply in relation to the public 
health. One evening was given up to a 
round-table conference, at which the 


Commissioner and his aides answered 
extemporaneously legal questions that were 
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raised by the local doctors. Throughout 
the institute only those subjects were 
handled that had a direct bearing upon 
the practical work of health officers, but 
the theory was briefly discussed as well as 
the practice. 

Imagine, if you will, the inspiring effect 
of such a meeting upon the health officer 
of Little Genesee, or of Canaseraga, or of 
Painted Post, N. Y., all of whom at- 
tended. Think of the better chance that 
a baby has for life this next summer in 
Cohocton or Himrod because of the 
freshened zeal for pure milk that their 
faithful guardians of health received at 
Elmira. A dozen such institutes in a 
year may well be the saving of thousands 
of useful lives to the community. 

The Californian method of attack is 
less direct, but it is as novel and it has 
aroused much interest in sanitation in 
that state. Dr. William F. Snow, secre- 
tary and executive officer of the state 
board of health, has the knack of the pen. 
Besides issuing formal monthly publica- 
tions that tell what has been accomplished 
by his office, Doctor Snow points the way 
for local authorities by covering a whole 
sanitary subject in a special bulletin that 
he is not afraid to make interesting. For 
example, Bulletin Separate No. 6 is a 
comprehensive and popular statement of 
the theory and methods of sewage dis- 
posal. It has been reprinted twice be- 
cause the people asked for more copies 
than Doctor Snow believed they could 
want. It discusses first “The Sewage 
Problem and the Law,” gives “A Review 
of Some Available Methods of Sew- 
age Treatment for California,’ describes 
“Septic Tanks,” and tells how to make 
“Residential Sewage Disposal Plants.” 
This bulletin leaves little to be said about 
sewage and practical sanitation. 

As an example of Dr. Snow’s striking 
method of attracting attention to his 
subject so that people will read, the 
following extract from another bulletin, 
about tuberculosis, may suffice: 

THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA VERSUS THE 

TUBERCLE BACILLUS 

The tubercle bacillus is-at last fairly on trial 
in California. The case has been pending 
before the Court of Public Opinion since 1871. 























Since that time the evidence in the case has 
been steadily accumulating. Serious complica- 
tions have arisen through the implication of 
many “higher-ups.” It has been found that 
the criminal bacillus has been aided and 
abetted by big business interests — the milk 
producers, the tenement house builders, the 
timid physicians who fail to report the victims 
of the bacillus, and many other interests 
friendly to the chief offender. But if this were 
all, a jury would long ago have been secured 
which would have convicted the bacillus and 
punished those who assisted it. 


Following that introduction is a lucid 
résumé of the tuberculosis situation in the 
state, with practical advice for a campaign 
of eradication, and photographs of life- 
like models of houses and tents arranged 
to procure the “fresh-air” treatment and 
of sanitary dairies to aid the fight against 
bovine tuberculosis. 

Either method is worthy imitation: 
socialization of health officers’ work by 
personal contact at institutes, or stimu- 
lation by an intelligent use of imagination 
and printers’ ink. Perhaps a phrase of 
warning will comprise the value of these 
examples: Doctors, do not be dull. 


OUR LONG, SLOW SCHOOL-TASK 


F ONE read the latest report of the 
| United States Commissioner of Edu- 

cation about the salaries of public 
school teachers and the short school- 
terms and the small proportion of pupils 
who remain in school long enough to 
profit greatly —if one read these facts 
without considering the advance that has 
been made and is going on, it would be a 
most discouraging experience. Consider 
these figures: 

The average wage of all public school 
teachers in the United States, including 
the teachers in all our cities, is $1.60 a 
day for the working days of the whole 
year —less than $500 per annum; or 
less than $10 a week. ‘ 

The average pay in eleven states is less 
than $400; in eight states, it is less than 
$300; in two states, less than $250. A 
very large proportion of the public school 
teachers in the country are minors, and 
less than half of them have had any 
special or adequate preparation for teach- 
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ing; in several states from 20 to 30 per 
cent. of them every year are beginners; 
and in the best states the average length 
of service is less than four years. 

But these statistics, like most other 
statistics of large averages, tell only a 
part of the story and by far the least en- 
couraging part. During the last ten years 
the pay of male teachers has increased 
38 per cent. and of female teachers 27 
per cent.; and the increase goes on. 
Moreover, everybody who knows the 
present mood of the educational world 
and who interprets public sentiment 
intelligently knows the ever increasing 
earnestness of the people about this very 
subject. More important yet, the move- 
ment for better schools, schools better 
fitted to the needs of the people, gathers 
volume and earnestness every year. There 
is no better leadership in any department 
of American life than the leadership of 
the best minds now engaged in public 
educational work. 
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NEW CHINA’S DIFFICULTIES 
| _ITTLE news escapes from China, 


the most interesting country in 

the world just now, as she takes 
the first steps of her life as a Republic. 
Affairs there are complicated beyond any 
real understanding by foreigners except 
those with very special knowledge; but 
the failure of any definite facts to emerge 
from the general scene of confusion serves 
to justify the fear that the new régime is 
not proving itself strong enough to rule. 
China has drifted for several hundreds of 
years and it has not got over the habit. 
The revolution was an event simply 
astounding, but it does not seem as if 
the land possessed personalities equal 
to the task of guiding the new patriotic 
movement which manifested itself in a 
popular uprising unprecedented in his- 
tory. 

The loan, which is the first necessity 
of the new government —the first re- 
quirement for the stability of the new 
order — hangs ffire. The six Great 
Powers (England, France, Germany, 


Russia, Japan, and the United States) 
are ready to “recognize” the Republic, 
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when they have arranged to lend it 
$300,000,000. But they insist on having 
a voice in the expenditure of the money 
—which means, of course, a hand in 
China’s internal affairs. The feeling of the 
Chinese against allowing this is so over- 
whelming that Yuan Shi-kai is probably 
powerless to grant the Powers’ demand. 
Yet money he must have; the revolu- 
tionary army of half a million refuses to 
disband till paid; debts press from every 
direction; necessary expenses pile up; and 
his inexperienced ministry is unable to 
procure revenues to meet the most ab- 


solute daily necessities of the government.. 


The President of China must have money 
and have it quickly, or utter anarchy will 
prevail over the efforts of the only man 
who seems in any way capable even of 
the attempt to form a new nation out of 
the broken wreck of the old. 


CONSERVATIVE SOCIALISM 


IRST in the field, the Socialist 
H party did this much to commend 

itself to the patriotic: it repu- 
diated what has come to be known as 
“Syndicalism”’ — the policy of violence 
by working men — in unequivocal terms. 
The platform declares that any member 
of the Socialist party “who advocates 
crime, sabotage, or other methods of 
violence as a weapon of the working class, 
to aid in its emancipation, shall be ex- 
pelled from membership in the party.” 

It is only within a few months that 
America has heard the open proclamation 
of the doctrine that industrial establish- 
ments belongs by right to the men who 
work in them and that they are per- 
fectly justified in destroying them by fire 
or dynamite, or in taking possession of 
them by force, but the astonishingly 
swift acceptance which the new gospel 
has won at the hands of large bodies of 
workingmen is one of the most disquieting 
signs of the times. 

This is not Socialism, nor has it any 
sort of connection with Socialism, and it 
is at least cheering that the Socialist 
party disavows it promptly and positively. 
It may turn out that the Socialists, whom 
we have been brought up to regard as 
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dangerous radicals, will be classifiable 
as one of the strong and conservative 
bulwarks of the country. 


WILBUR WRIGHT 


[oe death of Wilbur Wright is re- 
gretted all over the world; for, 
although the aeroplane is not yet 
a machine of much practical value (except 
for show purposes and possibly in war) it 
is a reasonable expectation that such im- 
provements will be made in it as to make 
air-travel and transportation a practical 
thing. And Mr. Wright, if he had lived, 
might have done much more to bring this 
to pass. His fame as an inventor is secure 
— his and his brother Mr. Orville Wright’s. 
They made the first flying machine in which 
sustained flights were possible, and this 
was an epoch-making achievement. 

He was an interesting personality be- 
cause in most ways he was so uninteresting. 
This is not a mere epigram but a literal fact. 
A man to be admired, a “real man,” as we 
say, of sterling qualities of mind and char- 
acter, of a sly, quiet humor, companion- 
able in a way but always aloof and almost 
always silent; a man who had lived much 
alone; really modest, always reticent; with 
a certain dogged independence: of spirit 
which seemed to scorn making advances, 
yet a kindly man. He was as indifferent 
to kings as to the merely curious. Lean, 
shrewd, self-possessed, fame and fortune 
made as few changes in him as in any man 
that they ever fell on. 

He worked with an heroic devotion to 
an idea, unperturbed by failure after failure 
and by public indifference; and his success 
was hard and fairly won. It was not an 
accident but the result of experiments 
scientifically made. 


OHIO’S NEW CONSTITUTION 


ERE are some of the features of the 
H new constitution which will be 
submitted to the people of the 
State of Ohio for their approval or re- 
jection: 
Legislation may be secured and the 
Constitution amended by the initiative 
and referendum. 























Five of the six Supreme Judges must 


concur to set aside a law as unconstitu- 
tional. 

Women are given the right to vote. 

All candidates for state offices are to 
be nominated by primaries; United States 
Senators are to be nominated by the people, 
and a Presidential preference vote is to 
be taken. 

All appointive state positions are put 
under civil service rules. 

The legislature is authorized to re- 
move all state officers, including judges, 
on hearing. 

The legislature is authorized to regulate 
the issue and sale of corporation stock. 

The legislature is authorized to regulate 
bill-board advertising. 

Incomes, inheritances, franchises, and 
minerals in situ are to be taxed. 

The Torrens system of land transfer is 
to be adopted. (Under the Torrens sys- 
tem, a land-owner takes proof of his title 
to an official who, being satisfied of its 
validity, registers the land. Thereafter 
the State guarantees the title, and the 
land can be sold only by recording the 
transfer on the registrar’s book.) 

Appeal litigation is to be restricted; 
except in felony cases there may be but 
one trial and one review. 

Jurors need not agree unanimously 
in civil suits. 

Capital punishment is to be abolished. 


CLEANING UP MICHIGAN 
A LTHOUGH harassed by the unrest 


and agitation among women, new 

doctrines which the old-fashioned 
politician “views with alarm,” and threat- 
ening labor troubles, the public in its 
private moments still has time to attend 
to such fundamentals as warring on flies 
and mosquitoes and taking care of its 
health. The response to the series of 
articles on how to get rid of flies and 
mosquitoes in this magazine shows a 
tremendous interest in this subject of 
every day comfort. 

And the fly and mosquito campaign is 
only one. Such another‘is the following 
hopeful story of one of the men interested 
in the sanitary reform of Michigan. 
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We asked the commissioner of schools of 
every one of the eighty-three counties of Mich- 
igan to help in establishing sanitary environ- 
ments for rural schools, a pure supply of drinking 
water, individual drinking cups, well ventilated 
school rooms, sanitary outhouses (about 50 per 
cent. of these were insanitary) and pleasant 
school grounds. The commissioners went to 
work with the state board of health, and great 
progress has already been made. 

Our next move was to enlist the services of 
the 70,000 grangers of the state in the work of 
sanitary education; to show them the sanitary 
problem through the eyes of their commis- 
sioners of schools. The results have been mar- 
velous. Many of the granges appointed 
committees on health; the lecturers of the 
granges incorporated health topics in their pro- 
grammes. The lecturer of the state grange, 
Miss Jennie Buell, has prepared a special health 
programme for her’ quarterly bulletin. We 
have focused the eyes of the rural folk on the 
dangers of insanitary environments. 

We next enlisted the Women’s Clubs from 
which the response was almost spontaneous. 
We appealed to the managers of railways to 
coéperate with the state board of health in 
providing sanitary coaches: the abolition of the 
common drinking cup, sanitary closets on trains 
and at depots, and this part of the movement 
is going forward successfully. 

The United Commercial Travelers have 
joined the campaign for better environments for 
hotels, outdoor and indoor closets, abandonment 
of the common roller towel (Michigan, as yet, 
has no law against its use) and better conditions 
in railway depots and on railway coaches. 
These boys are our flying squadron in sanitary 
education. They are getting results. 

We have enlisted the newspapers in the work 
and the preachers of all the churches. 

Recently there has been organized an enthu- 
siastic, efficient, active state health officers’ 
association. This organization is the regular 
army of the forward movement for sanitary 
education. 


THE CLIMB -OF THE PENSION TAX 


N AN accompanying page is a 
diagram that shows graphically 
how determined our politicians 
are that the country shall never abandon 
its habit of contributing liberally in the 
name of patriotism; how firmly resolved 
they are that the mere death of veterans 
and their widows and the growing up of 
their children shall never be allowed to 
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interfere with our pious benevolence, and 
how shrewdly they meet the danger of the 
natural disappearance of the veteran and 
the mechanical extinction of the tax. 

It is now forty-seven years since General 
Lee surrendered at Appomattox Court 
House. One year later the Government 
was distributing $15,450,000 in pensions. 
This year, half a century later, the Govern- 
ment is distributing $183,780,000. By 
far the greater part of those who went to 
the war are dead; wounds and disease 
incurred in the service have either healed 
or done their work long since; widows 
long since have joined the husbands they 
mourned, and dependent orphans have 
become grandparents. But the pension 
bill keeps going up. Pensioners depart, 
but the pension bill is with us forever. 
The objects of our solicitude pass beyond 
its reach, but Congress creates new ones 
for us, and gives them bigger stipends. 
The processes of time must not be suffered 
to waste or lessen the pension bill; politi- 
cians and claim agents watch it with tender 
interest; no sooner does it betray a 
tendency to decrease than they rush to 
its aid with restoratives devised to create 
new classes of beneficiaries, to augment 
the rates of payment, and do away with 
the need of proofs. 

Look at the diagram, and you will 
notice that after the close of the war the 
expenditure for pensions increased, at- 
tained its natural maximum in eight 
years, and began a natural decline. The 
decline would have continued — had not 
the pension-agents (by this time developed 
into a shrewd and powerful body at Wash- 
ington) succeeded in persuading the poli- 
ticilans that a big, permanent pension 
fund could be used with tremendous 
effect in political work. Incidentally, 
the promoters of the “protective’’ tariff 
idea realized that to pay a big pension 
bill a high tariff would be a necessity, and 
that every pensioner would be an interested 
advocate of a higher and ever higher tariff. 
In 1878 began a systematic, artificial 
stimulation of pension legislation. It has 
continued ever since. The Arrears Act of 


1878 instantly doubled the bill — and 
gave the first opening to fraud. There 
has followed, whenever it was needed, 
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some new Act to boost pension payments. 
Notice, though, in the diagram, that in 
1893 the index line suddenly drops. That 
was the year Grover Cleveland came in 
for his second term and started investiga- 
tion of pension frauds. They were con- 
tinued by McKinley’s honest Com- 
missioner, H. Clay Evans. Despite all that 
the politicians and the pension agents 
could do for it, the expenditure continued 
about even until 1907. That year the 
Republican Congress, under the spur of an 
approaching election, passed a series of 
pension promoters, notably the Age Act. 
The bill ran to 153 millions in 1908, and 
162 millions in 1909. Look at the dia- 
gram, and you will see that in the 
last two years the index line has fallen 
—not much, but still fallen — down to 
162 millions in 1911, and 158 millions last 
year. It was clearly time to do something, 
especially as another election was coming 
on. 
Congress has done something. It has 
passed, and President Taft has signed, a 
“Service Pension” Act of much ingenuity, 
calculated to raise the pension-tax by 
about 25 millions of dollars — $25,797,702, 
according to the estimate of the Pension 
Bureau. This is the biggest single raise 
ever made. Half a century after Ap- 
pomattox it adds to the already enormous 
expenditure in pensions a sum equal to 
the total amount paid in 1868 to the real 
deserving and needy heroes of the war. 
How much more it will add next year and 
the next we are not told, but doubtless 
the annual increase during the next de- 
cade will be gratifying; the 200 million 
mark ou:ht easily to be passed next year, 
when we shall be paying out annually 
for an army that long ago ceased to exist 
double what it costs to support the 
largest existing army in the world — that 
of Germany. 

It is a supererogatory virtue of the new 
law that it very largely increases the 
operating cost of the Bureau — this will 
now be between three and four millions. 

To raise the 185 millions of dollars which 
pensions will cost this year, the Government 
will allow every man, woman, and child 
in the United States to contribute a two 
dollar bill. Every head of a household 
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chips in twenty cents a week — ten dollars 
a year. This is pure disinterested charity! 
What a source of satisfaction it ought to 
be to each of us to remember that we are 
not selecting the objects of our gifts! 
They are named for us by politicians and 
bureau officials; in fact, pretty much 
anybody who wants a pension and is 
willing to make a few affidavits can have 
one, and the list includes a prodigious 
number of perjurers, forgers, camp- 
followers, deserters, and bogus widows. 
What a satisfaction it ought to be for us 
to remember that it is no longer even 
pretended that pensions are given only to 
patriots who deserve and need them! 
Under the law any one who spent go days 
in the recruiting camp now gets a pension, 
whether he needs it or not. It was 
proposed to refuse to give to those who 
already had an income of $2,400 a year, 
but the pusillanimous suggestion was 
rejected; 9,000 pensioners have confessed 
to the Bureau that they have a greater 
income than that (some are millionaires), 
but it would cost more in clerk hire to go 
into this than it would to pass out the 
money. What does any American family 
that pays its $10 tax into the pension fund 
care where the money goes?— care whether 
the recipient or the contributor needs it 
more? 


HUNGRY ENGLAND AND 
SOCIALISM 
journalist in 


N AUSTRALIAN 
London discovered the _ horrors 
of the East End. At least he 


thought he discovered them, for he saw 
no mention of them in the daily press. 
He planned a series of articles that would 
stir London. Surely the people in the 
clubs on Piccadilly and the residents of 
Mayfair and Kensington were ignorant 
of the horrors of Whitechapel and Poplar! 
He would tell of the homes that were 
without fires when the thermometer was 
five degrees above zero; of the starving 
children who ran barefoot, their little 


toes raw with the cold; of the gaunt men 
who, failing in their search for work, sang 
“Britons never shall be slaves” as they 
begged for pennies through the streets! 
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The articles were powerful examples of 


the muckraker’s art. The Australian 
carried them to the editor of a morning 
paper and- sat expectantly while the 
Englishman glanced over sheet after sheet. 
The editor became excited. Finally he 
flung the articles upon the floor and 
turned upon the writer. 

“Englishmen don’t want to hear of 
this!” he cried fiercely. “No, sir! And 
British papers do not want to publish 
it! We know that this poverty exists, 
but England has been Merrie England 
for ten centuries and by the grace of God. 
we'll keep it so!” 

Nevertheless, Socialists have come 
nearer realizing their dreams in England 
than they have in any other European 
country; and Socialism is everywhere 
the instrument through which poverty 
and discontent make their protests heard. 
The audience that the British press denied 
them, the Socialists have found upon the 
stump; and they have proved to this 
audience that the boast of a happy Eng- 
land is a sorry sham. Their indictment 
of conditions as they are has brought 
about a revolution in the membership 
of the House of Commons so that govern- 
ment by “gentlemen” has given way to 
government by laboring men. A Socialist 
and labor leader, John Burns, is a member 
of the Cabinet; and the dominating per- 
sonality in the present British Govern- 
ment is Lloyd George, who calls himself a 
Radical but who is to all intents a practical 
Socialist. 

These are changes that completely 
alter the principles upon which legislation 
is made in England. The great Cabinet 
crises now arise not over questions of trade 
but over bills to effect a more equable 
distribution of taxes or the betterment of 
working conditions in the great industries. 
Mr. Samuel P. Orth, elsewhere in this 
magazine, shows how far England has 
drifted from the idyllic peace and feudal 
ideals of government of the “Merrie 
England” of sentimental retrospect. In- 
deed, he himself suggested the title, “The 
Land of Fulfilment,” that appears over 
the article, after he had made a careful 
study of the advance of Socialism in 
France, Germany, Belgium, and England. 




















As he aptly says, “England has awakened 
hungry,” and the answer to its cry is the 
threat of complete Socialistic domination. 


THE BEST WORK OF OUR TIME 


HE stimulus to the upbuilding of 
farm-life that is to be given by 
the financial help of Messrs. Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., of Chicago, to the extent 
of $1,000,000 is a most excellent deed in 
itself, but it is also a suggestive indication 
of the advanced stage which this move- 
ment has reached. Bankers also in many 
parts of the country are giving their help, 
and boards of trade in many cities and 
towns. There is no other genuine and 
fundamental movement in American life 
comparable in its earnestness to this 
many-sided effort to build up country life. 
The work provided for by Messrs Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. is in the main, “farm- 
demonstration” work—the method of 
instructing the farmer on his own land, 
which Dr. Seaman A. Knapp worked out 
so helpfully in the Southern States. The 
same method is to be used, under the 
direction of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, now also in some of the Northern and 
Western states. It was a great discovery 
(for it is worthy to be called a discovery) 
that the most direct way to improve 
agriculture is to send teachers to the 
farmers. It seems absurdly simple. But 
it has already proved to be the most im- 
portant economic force in the _ post- 
bellum history of the Southern States. 
The General Education Board which 
has for many years given very substantial 
help to the farm-demonstration work in the 
Southern States has now begun another 
attack on the problem of building up 
country life. The rural school in most 
parts of the country is feeble and unfit — 
at once a result and a cause of inefficiency. 
This Board has quietly and conservatively 
begun the building-up of a certain number 
of country public schools in strategic 
places to do the tasks that the country 
schools of the future must do, schools 
which shall not only teach children what 
they must know, by right methods, but 
that shall be living and organizing and 
stimulating institutions for all the people 
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in their communities. This Board has also 
given $250,000 toward the endowment of 
a School of Country Life in the George 
Peabody College for Teachers, at Nashville, 
Tenn., where: men and women will be 
trained to make the right kind of country 
schools. 

Mr. Montfiore G. Kahn, of New York, 
has munificently provided for the beginning 
of work upon another phase of the land- 
ward movement by his gift of the perpet- 
ual use of 13,000 acres in New Jersey to be 
let, rent free, in ten acre lots, to immigrants 
who come from foreign rural communities. 

To describe such plans of work in 
merely general terms is not easy without 
apparent exaggeration. But this is a 
conservative statement: during the noises 
of our time—the noises of politics, of 
finance, of big business, of labor — which 
attract and distract us, there is no other 
work going on in our country comparable 
in its constructive value to such well- 
directed efforts as these to make country 
life what it ought to be and what it will 
become — the nursery of the nation. 


TO GIVE CREDIT WHERE IT IS DUE 


HERE are good-farmers in the 
United States paying 10 per cent. 
interest on mortgages upon their 

farms of 200 or 300 acres. The holder 
of the mortgage can ask that it be paid 
off at any time upon notice. Beyond this 
the farmer has practically no credit 
facilities unless it be a crop mortgage at a 
ruinous rate. 

In contrast to this, in Germany, Ireland, 
and Denmark there are farmers with only 
a few acres and but a small income who 
can borrow money upon their notes at 
4 per cent. for any legitimate farm use 
even if they are tenantsand not landowners. 
And men with land can mortgage it at a 
low rate and the mortgage can not be 
terminated until they wish it. 

Our system almost ignores the individual 
farmer and it cripples his operations by 
denial of credit as the operations of any 
other manufacturer are crippled when 
credit is withheld. In some parts of the 
United States-mortgages may be had on 
good terms, but there are many places 
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where farmers cannot get mortgage loans 
even on good securities. In America 
the making of a mortgage loan is essen- 
tially a local transaction and it will be so 
until Americans have also established 
institutions to issue bonds instead of 
individual mortgages. American farm 
mortgages are not available securities in 
the sense in which railroad bonds are 
available, nevertheless the average mort- 
gage security is greater than the security 
of railroad bonds. When we consider 
the low rate of interest paid on railroad 
bonds, municipal bonds, etc., there is no 
reason to doubt that mortgage bonds by 
proper methods would have similar re- 
sults. That is what has come about in 
Europe. 

A hundred and fifty years ago in Ger- 
many the same conditions existed except 
that the situation was more acute. The 
Seven Years’ War was just over. Build- 
ings were in ruins and farm equipment 
was destroyed. Money for improvements, 
fools, and implements was _ necessary. 
That situation created the Landschaft, an 
association made up of the farmers them- 
selves who issue bonds secured by the credit 
of all the members and lend the money from 
the sale of the bonds upon mortgage at a 
low interest to such members as need it; 
and the mortgage continues until the 
borrower wishes to pay it off. For a 
century and a half the Landschaften have 
given the German farmer a credit that the 
American farmer lacks, and needs. In 
all that time the members of the various 
Landschaften have never been called upon 
even to help pay the interest on the bonds, 
for the interest on the mortgages has 
never failed; and in that time, though 
now and then the bonds have depreciated 
in value, they have, as a rule, been as 
steady as Government securities. Some- 
thing like $600,000,000 is invested in these 
Landschaft bonds at present, to the vast 
benefit of German agriculture. 


I] 


But the mortgage on the farm corre- 
sponds only to the bonds of a manufactur- 
ing company. For its working capital, 
the manufacturing company applies to 
the banks. 


Its affairs are fairly large, 
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its business known, and its credit good. 
It can borrow money upon its notes, 
But the farmer can not. He has generally 
to provide his working capital himself, or 
go without. If his farm is already mort- 
gaged and he needs a dozen or so head of 
stock, or money to tile drain or to use for 
any other proper purpose that will make 
the farm more profitable, he has no sure 
source, from which to get that money. 
Our credit system does not supply it. 

Abroad, the codperative bank provides 
this much needed credit. In principle 
it resembles the Landschaft — a number of 
farmers in a district form themselves into 
an association. Every member assumes 
unlimited liability for the debts of the 
association. The credit of the associa- 
tion is not based upon land, as it is in the 
Landschaft, but upon the earning power 
of its members. This has been sufficient 
to raise whatever sums have been neces- 
sary. Moreover, none of these banks 
have failed or had to call upon the mem- 
bers to pay liabilities. As every member 
is liable for all the debts, candidates for 
membership are carefully scrutinized and 
the work of the officers is constantly 
watched. As the loans made by the 
coéperative banks are secured only by 
the notes of the borrower, the banks de- 
mand to know that the money is borrowed 
for some legitimate farm use and that it is 
used for that purpose. And these loans 
are like the Landschaft mortgages — long 
time loans and not subject to call. 

In other words, in the United States 
the farmer has no certain place to get 
money by mortgaging his farm. He 
must find some local capitalist willing to 
lend him the money, and often he will 
have to pay a high rate. If his farm is 
mortgaged, his ability to raise money for 
proper and necessary running expenses 
and improvements amounts practically 
to nothing. If a farmer lacking the 
ready cash should wish to buy a traction 
engine that would be a good investment 
for him, he can not get money at a low 
rate to buy it. He buys it “on time.” 
The manufacturer is lending him the 
money and the manufacturer cannot 
afford to do it cheaply. So it goes; from 
beginning to end our greatest industry 

















is crippled for lack of credit and banking 
facilities — and needlessly so, for what 
has been done in Germany, in Denmark, 
in Ireland, even in India, can be done in 
America. We have come to the time when 
we need to have it done. It has a direct 
relation to the cost of food. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


O and see what baby is doing and 
tell him to stop it,’’ expresses the 
philosophy on which child educa- 

tion has been conducted. “Discipline” 
has meant the restraint of the child from 
doing things he wants to do. 

The wisest word on the subject spoken 
in many a day is that on which Madam 
Montessori bases her teaching: the true 
and better way is to encourage the child 
to do what he wants to do, not to restrain 
him from doing it. The child, you may 
depend upon it, is striving for his own 
good more wisely than the parent or the- 
teacher who checks him. What he needs 
is guidance, not hindrance. 

If we could only understand that the 
_ child is always obeying the law of his life, 
which is the law of action, movement, 
experiment, investigation, with the single 
end of improving himself; is literally 
always bent on educating himseif — not, 
of course, that that is his conscious aim, 
but it is the aim of nature whose irresist- 
ible instinct keeps him busy. We com- 
plain that the child won’t be quiet, won’t 
be “good.” Heaven forbid that he should 
be, if to be “good” means to abandon 
his right to develop himself through 
pushing and pulling and tearing and 
knocking down and running away and 
his: right to protest by screaming and 
scratching when he is overborne and com- 
pelled traitorously to deny the voice of 
nature in his faithful breast. 

As he so continually — and mistakenly 
—is. What patient mother who, tiring 
at last of her little son’s awkward efforts 
to feed himself, takes the spoon into her 
own hands, but is grieved at the scream of 
anger that rewards her “kindly” act. 
“What a temper he has!” No, that 
wasn’t temper at all; it was a loyal 
protest against being thwarted in his 
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duty of developing his muscles and his 
eye-judgment through the efforts he was 
making with such admirable patience and 
such sober joy. His supper was of far 
less importance to him than the eating 
of his supper. Action is always far more 
important to a child than is the end 
achieved by the action. That is the basis 
of the misunderstanding that commonly 
prevails between the child and his parents. 
Their idea is to get him dressed; bis idea 
is the operation of dressing. In struggling 
to accomplish that complicated series of 
movements, ever so laboriously and 
patiently, he finds the joy of self- 
improvement; his eyes, his fingers, the 
muscles of his body “function”; that is, 
they enter upon their appointed use. 
That is the way in which he lives, just as 
his parents live in the more mature strug- 
gles of the adult world. The child has a 
right to live and to be understood. He 
has a right to protest the best way he 
can when his instinct is forcibly violated 
by mistaken kindliness, and the scream 
and the sulk ought not to tempt parents 
to bewail his “temper”; it ought to warn 
them that they are somehow invading 
the rights of a personality as sacred as 
their own, as fully entitled to respect as 
their own. 

“What would become of us,” asks 
Madame Montessori in a striking passage, 


What would become of us if we fell into the 
midst of a population of jugglers, or of quick- 
change impersonators of the variety hall? — if, 
as we continued to act in our usual way, we saw 
ourselves assailed by these sleight-of-hand per- 
formers, hustled into our clothes, fed so 
rapidly that we could scarcely swallow, if 
everything we tried to do was snatched from 
our hands and completed in a twinkling and we 
ourselves reduced to impotence and to a 
humiliating inertia? Not knowing how else 
to express ourselves, we should defend our- 
selves from these madmen with blows and 
yells: and they, having only the best will 
in the world to serve us, would call us naughty, 
rebellious, and incapable of doing anything. 


Whatever merits or demerits there may 
be about the new Italian system as a 
whole, there is reason to believe that 
Madame Montessori has laid its basis on a 
profound principle of epochal importance. 
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The last fifty years have seen the world 
entirely change its attitude toward the 
insane and toward dumb animals. It is 
certainly time to alter our attitude toward 
little children; time to abandon the ignor- 
ant and heathenish habit of whipping and 
scolding them into that outward “obe- 
dience” which is death, not life, and to 
enter into sympathetic understanding of 
the particular conditions of child-life and 
so assist it to blossom naturally and 
sweetly, and very much more swiftly, into 
new beauty and usefulness. 


FATIGUE AND POISON 


T IS too bad what some people will 
| do for money!” was the frivolous 

rejoinder of an unregenerate wit when 
told that an acquaintance had gone to 
work. That it really is too bad what 
some people will do for money may be a 
serious thought in the mind of one who 
reads Miss Josephine Goldmark’s book on 
the-effects of overwork. 

A tired person, Miss Goldmark says, 
and says with perfect scientific truth, as 
all biologists and physicians would agree 
—a tired person is a poisoned person. 
Life consists in changes in the cells of the 
living person; these are constantly seizing 
upon nutritive elements in food and the 
air and casting off outworn, dead matter. 
When a person is at work the process of 
breaking down goes on in the cells more 
rapidly than when he is at rest, and goes 
faster than the up-building process., But 
there is a point beyond which the one 
kind of chemical change cannot go in 
excess of the other kind without harm. 
There is a delicate point at which activity 
must be balanced by rest. So long as this 
point is not passed, all is well: the body 
mechanically purifies itself, like a running 
stream. The noxious products of labor 
are eliminated, and renewing tissue is 
built. But that point passed, the eliminat- 
ing process is clogged and quickly deranged 
and injured. The tired man is poisoned 
by his own waste products. 

Health, even life itself, Miss Goldmark 
points out, hangs upon the metabolic 
balance. In extreme instances of over- 
exertion, as when hunted animals drop 
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dead in the chase, they die, not from over- 
strain of any particular organ, such as the 
heart, but from sheer chemical poisoning 
due to the unexpelled toxins of fatigue. 


The essential thing in rest is the time at 
which it comes. Rest postponed is rest more 
than proportionately deprived of virtue. Fa- 
tigue let run is a debt to be paid at compound 
interest. Maggiori showed that, after a 
doubled task, muscle requires not double, but 
four times as long a rest for recuperation, and 
a similar need for more than proportionately 
increased rest after excessive work is true also 
of our other tissues, and of our organism in its 
totality. 


Miss Goldmark has spent five years 
studying the physiological effects of 
fatigue, and the resulting economic effects 
of overwork. The point of her book is 
to put the case against over-long hours 
on a scientific basis. She gives new force 
and a new language to the argument 
especially for the protection of women and 
children from the greed of their employers. 
And she makes it scientifically clear how 
it comes about, and necessarily must come 
about, that long hours and over-speeding 
must result in deterioration of the human 
machine and in inferior and more costly 
output. 


“A CALAVERAS EVENING” ~ 


NE of the most difficult tasks of a 
school teacher is to arouse an 
interest in the study of English 

in pupils that have not a natural love of 


good books. Mr. Edward Hyatt, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
California, had often encountered this 
difficulty. One of his periodical tours of 
school inspection took him again into 
“Bret Harte’s Country,” as Californians 
call the district of the central Sierra 
Nevada that was the scene of most of his 
tales of the mining camps. This is the 
same territory that Mark Twain made 
immortal by its real name when he wrote 
“The Jumping Frog of Calaveras County.” 
Sitting in the “general store” beside a 
big stove, Mr. Hyatt met men who had 
known both Bret Harte and Mark Twain 
in the early days, and he heard from them 














their personal reminiscences of those men 
and those times. 

Here Mr. Hyatt found the solution of his 
problem. He went back to his office in 
Sacramento and wrote “A Calaveras 
Evening,” a pamphlet in. which he told, 
in simple, vivid style, of the modern 
appearance of the old mining camp, and 
related the tales about the authors as 
they were told to him by the pioneers. 
With this narrative he reprinted the 
“Jumping Frog” and “The Luck of 
Roaring Camp.” Then he distributed the 
pamphlet.to the teachers of the state, with 
the suggestion that it might serve as an 
example of a method by which instruction 
in English may be made vital and real to 
unresponsive students, for it brings a 
subject that often seems very far away 
right down to their doors, relating litera- 
ture to a life they understand and appre- 
ciate. The pamphlet has been in great 
demand, has been circulated by thousands 
of copies. It has been so useful that Mr. 
Hyatt recently caused another pamphlet, 
of similar design, to be prepared, describing 
two other famous Californian authors, 
John Swett, the founder of the state’s 
public school system, and John Muir, 
the naturalist. 

Here is a field for the ingenuity of edu- 

-cators. Such official publications as these 
of Mr. Hyatt’s are an inspiration to new 
endeavor and are of enduring usefulness. 


CAN THERE BE A UNIVERSAL 
RELIGION 


HAT is Bahaism? And who is 
Abdul Baha, the Persian, whose 
kind old face has smiled through 


its wrinkles out of all the newspapers of 
late? Is it another freak religion? Is 
he another fakir who served to centre the 
interest of idle women for a few weeks? 
Perhaps rather more than that. The 
kindly old gentleman seeks seclusion rather 
than advertising, and when he has talked, 
he has said so few “queer” things — if 
any — in a vocabulary so free from occult 
terms, said so many wise and sensible 
things in so simple and yet somehow so 
impressive a way, that it is clear he is 
not of the type of Oriental mystic who has 
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been in the habit of visiting us. His 
followers dimly hint that he is a re- 
incarnation of all the prophets, but he 
smiles and waves it all away, and says: 
“No! No! No! I am not a prophet. | 
am only a servant of God. You also 
must be a servant of God.” 

His religion, if he can be said to have a 
religion, is this: that all religions are at 
bottom one. The divine voice, he teaches, 
can and does speak as well through one 
creed as through another. The Christian 
should continue in his faith; the Buddhist 
in his; the Sufi does not fail to find God 
in his mysticism, nor the Rationalist in 
his logic. Only, it behooves them all to seek 
to enlarge and spiritualize each his par- 
ticular faith, to enter into its deeper mean- 
ing and so find unity with all other men. 
There are three million Bahaists already, 
but, while most of them are Mohamme- 
dans, because the teaching arose in Persia, 
it is not uncommon to find Jews, Zoroas- 
trians, Christians, and Hindus meeting 
together, each sect learning a larger inter- 
pretation of its particular faith in the 
light of the all-inclusive spirit of Bahaism. 
In London, where his visit excited very 
great interest, Abdul Baha spoke in the 
Protestant preacher, Campbell’s, chapel 
and the Anglican Archdeacon, Wilber- 
force’s, church; and he held up the Bible as 
as good a guide as the Vedas or the Koran. 

There is something arresting — as there 
is in every effort to draw men together 
— in the visit to the West of this wise man 
of the East, this lover of his race who 
seeks to promote better understanding 
among men by persuading them that their 
religions are really all one. If there is any 
fact of contemporaneous history evident, it 
is the fact that the nations and races are 
drawing together; civilization is breaking 
down the barriers; knowledge is showing 
how vitally the interests of all people of all 
lands are connected. But religion can 
scarcely be said to have been in the past a 
unifying force; it has rather estranged 
than united. Abdul Baha says: “If a 
religion be the cause of hatred and dis- 
harmony, it would be>etter for it not to 
exist than to exist.” Yet it is a question 
how far a religion can surrender its dis- 
tinctive character without ceasing to exist. 
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HIS FIRST BOND 


E WAS one of the most cau- 
tious and frightened men who 
ever wrote to this magazine 
for information and help. He 
lived in the country. He had 

never, he said, bought anything in the 
nature of an investment except a mort- 
gage. It was in the middle of the panic 
of 1907; and the only reason why he had 
thought of bonds was that the man who 
owed him money on the mortgage had 
refused to pay the interest and had told 
him to go ahead and sell the land if he 
could. The borrower intimated at the 
same time that it was more than he could 
do himself. 

So the investor turned to bonds, be- 
cause of a chance remark made by a 
friend of his in a bank. He wanted ex- 
treme safety and 5 per cent. interest on his 
money. The period was one of those 
rare periods in the history of the bond 
market when the two factors he wanted 
were obtainable in the same security. He 
was advised to take his choice between 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy debenture 
5 per cent. bonds, then selling about 
97, and Pennsylvania Railroad 33 per 
cent. bonds of 1915, selling at 86. He 
took the latter, largely because he lived 
on that railroad. 

A few weeks ago | heard of him again. 
He wrote in to say that his bank had very 
kindly cashed the interest coupons right 
along. He wanted to know whether the 
bond was worth as much as he paid for 
it. The maker of the mortgage, after 
the trouble was over, had paid up his 
arrears of interest, and was paying off the 
principal. The question was whether or 
not to buy another mortgage or another 
bond. 

When he was told that his bond is now 
worth about $975 against the $860 he 
paid for it four years ago, he thought there 
must be some mistake, and it took another 
letter to convince him it was the same 
bond we were talking about. When he 
got that fact in mind he wrote again ask- 


ing for the name of another bond that 
would “do as well for me as this one.” 

That mild request is the point of this 
story. Some day, no doubt, there will 
come another panic of short duration and 
of sharp effect on the markets of Wall 
Street, so that the bargain counters will 
be filled again with the best bonds of the 
country at panic prices. But it is a long 
wait between panics and the uneventful 
years between are filled with prospects 
that sometimes look just as good as the 
best prospects of panic days but that, 
most unhappily, are not so good as they 
look. 

Therefore, it is interesting to observe, 
in the public prints, an advertisement 
offering the bonds of a certain interurban 
trolley railroad, and recommending them 
as “certain to advance 25 per cent. in 
five years.” If you are curious enough 
to get the literature of this concern, you 
will find an elaborate argument to the 
effect that there is no steam railroad bond 
that is a first mortgage on a main trunk 
line between two cities of two hundred 
thousand people in this country that is 
not selling “to yield less than 5 per cent.” 
Therefore, of course, this interurban bond, 
on a line located between two good cities, 
must soon sell on that basis also, and to 
do that it would have to advance 25 per 
cent. 

The argument looks inviting; but it 
might be very well answered by the simple 
fact that the people who, a few years ago, 
bought the first mortgage bonds on an 
interurban designed to connect two cities 
of more than a million each would be very 
glad to take 25 cents on the dollar for 
them to-day. 

It takes much more than an expert to 
discover, in normal times, such bargains 
as could be bought blindfolded in the 
panic of 1907. In normal times prime 
bonds of really safe character are not for 
sale 15 per cent. below what all men know 
to be their real value. If they ever were, 
the individual investor in the country 

















would not get them, for they would be 
bought up in a hurry by the great in- 
surance companies and banks, which hire 
the best judges of value in the country 
to keep a sharp eye out always for bargains. 


A WARNING FOR THE PRESENT 


The present is, perhaps, a very good time 
to emphasize the fact that bargains in 
securities in normal times are not apt 
to be very cheap. Often they are marked 
down, not because of a spirit of philan-. 
thropy or even because the owner wants 
to get them “off the shelves,’”’ but be- 
cause of very good reasons inherent in 
the securities themselves. You may go 
into Wall Street to-day and buy bonds 
and notes of railroad systems that look 
quite solvent and even prosperous, and 
you can get 6 per cent. or 7 per cent. — or, 
if you want to take a chance, even 8 per 
cent.—on your money. Nobody, however, 
considers them very rare bargains. The 
only people who have a right to buy them 
are people who can sit tight and see them 
through, whatever comes, without selling 
the automobile. 

The same remark applies to a great 
many very alluring and perfectly legitimate 
offerings of investment securities. It is 
just about as true to-day as it ever was 
that the man who tries to make $1,000 
earn as much interest for him as $2,000 
earned five years ago doubles his risk as 
well as his income. Mathematically it 
is not true; because any economist can 
tell you that interest rates are higher 
to-day on account of the cost of living 
and gold production and extravagance 
and a few other things; but this difference 
is decidedly not a good reason to suppose 
that a man can get 7 per cent. to-day as 
safely as he could get 4 per cent. a few 
years ago. 

This article is intended to be a note of 
warning. The alluring search for high 
income, the constant pressure for higher 
and higher revenue — they have their own 
peculiar dangers. Here and there, as 
time goes on, undoubtedly some of the 
stocks and bonds that now tempt the old- 
fashioned investor out of the safety and, 
perhaps, penury, of his 4 per cent. to 
“5 per cent. income will go to pieces in a 
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hurry and drop him back again into a 
worse place by far than he held before. 


THE COST OF HIGH INCOME 


You cannot get abnormal interest rates 
combined with safety. If, in times like 
this, the pressure forces you to seek for 
higher rates, do so; but do not deceive 
yourself into believing that in doing so you 
are holding to the same principles of con- 
servatism and safety that were charac- 
teristic of the old-fashioned investment. 
You are forced, perhaps, to look for higher 
revenue. Do it, then, with your eyes 
open, quite conscious that you increase 
your risk in some degree for every tenth 
of one per cent. that you increase your 
income. That will make you cautious 
and save you from blundering through a 
fool’s paradise into poverty. 

When you first venture into new paths, 
tread cautiously. Study the principles 
of the new form of investment quite as 
carefully as you ever studied the old. 
It is quite possible to change from 33 
per cent. investments to 44 per cent. in- 
vestments, these days, without giving up 
anything you really ought to keep; and 
it is equally possible to swing from 4 per 
cent. securities to 5 per cent. securities 
without getting on dangerous ground. 
Only — you have to give up something. 

For instance, it is safe to say that no 
security ought, nowadays, to sell on a 
4 per cent. basis of fixed income unless 
it is absolutely safe, perfectly marketable 
any day, good as collateral in the bank, 
and known to all men as a standard invest- 
ment security. Now the ordinary in- 
vestor who puts money away for income 
does not care whether he could borrow 
at his bank on his investments or not, 
whether he could sell them any day by 
telephone, or whether they are well known 
in the markets as standard securities. 

Therefore, if you want to readjust your 
income to meet your expenses, figure out 
the change on a common sense _ basis. 
Give up some convertibility, give up some 
of the satisfaction of owning the best 
there is no matter what it costs, give up 
all chances for an increase in the value of 
your security if you like—but don’t 
give up safety. 
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A GREAT, SIMPLE, MEN'S CHURCH 


THE CHICAGO SUNDAY EVENING CLUB, WHERE 3,000 MEN ONCE A WEEK CROWD 
A BIG AUDITORIUM IN THE BUSINESS DISTRICT MERELY TO HEAR SACRED 
MUSIC AND TO DRAW INSPIRATION FROM THE LIFE OF JESUS 


BY 


JACOB RIIS 


EOPLE nowadays don’t want to 
go to church,” said a clergyman 
friend to me the other day and, 
when I demurred, he told me 
this story from his own experi- 

ence. A certain tradesman contributed 
regularly to the salary of the mmister 
of his parish, but never set his foot 
inside the church. One day Deacon Jones, 
having collected his quarterly check, 
pressed him to give a reason. The man 
made several evasive replies, but finally 
blurted out: “If you will insist, I will 
tell you. As a member of the community, 
from habit — because | think it is best 
for the people— put it any way you 
like —I support the church. Outside of 
that, for myself, | don’t care a damn 
for it.” 

“That,” said my friend, “is the attitude, 
and how are you going to get around it P” 

I think my friend is getting around it, 
for the order “Forward march!” that is 
ringing through the land has been heard 
in his community too. While we are 
limbering up and getting ready to move, 
all of us, let me set down here the experi- 
ence of a church in the very heart of a 
great city, the pews of which are never 
empty though it depends on no social 
attractions, no institutional feature, to 
fill them, and though it offers to the people 
no impressive ritual or creed other than 
the life of Jesus Christ and its teachings. 
It is true that it does not call itself a church 
and lays no claim to denominational 
fellowship; but it is also true that it 
gathers within its doors every Sunday 
night during eight months of the year 
one of the largest congregations to be found 
in the land, if indeed it has an equal in 
point of numbers, and that it is making 


itself felt in constantly increasing meas- 
ure as a distinct religious influence 
where that was the greatest need. 

Its president and moving spirit is 
an ordained clergyman who, being a 
Christian, is also a good citizen. Properly, 
the story of his work should begin with 
him, but first a word of his field. 

Every one. has heard of the “Loop 
District” in the city of Chicago. It is 
the district of big hotels, big business, huge 
department stores — the trade centre of 
the city, with a population distinct from 
that of its home section. The hotels are 
filled with traveling men, particularly at 
the end of the week when they come from 
the surrounding country to “Sunday 
over” there, or to get into touch with 
their firms. In the upper stories of the 
big business buildings live thousands of 
engineers, janitors, and care-takers whose 
very existence is scarcely suspected by the 
crowd. 

This, too, is where the homeless 
army of young men and women who live 
in boarding houses and furnished rooms 
spend their days, perhaps the most for- 
lorn class in any great city, as many a 
reader knows from personal experience. 
Of amusements, good and bad, there is 
never a lack. But Sunday, especially 
Sunday evening, brings hopeless boredom 
to those who either cannot afford, or do 
not fancy, the cheap shows. Once there 
were two great People’s Churches with 
services in public halls. One has dis- 
banded; the other, Central Church, still 
draws large audiences to the’ Auditorium 
in the morning. In the evening its doors 
are closed. 

Into this situation came Clifford W. 
Barnes, a young theologian whom Presi- 




















dent Harper had brought out with a 
group of Yale “fellows” to teach in the 
Chicago University. As an_ instructor 
in sociology he became the first man 
resident of Hull House and battled with 
the powers and principalities that ob- 
structed Jane Addams’s beneficent work, 
made speeches from cart-tails at election 
times; then, by and by, ran a little settle- 
ment of his own on the civic outposts. 
As opportunity offered here or there 
for a man’s work, he held one or two 
pastorates in the city and the presidency 
of a minor college. During a year’s 
residence in Paris where, in the absence of 
Rodman Wanamaker, he was acting Presi- 
dent of the American Art Association, he 
had conducted with Mrs. Barnes a Sunday 
evening service for English-speaking stu- 
dents. They came in such crowds as to 
make the problem of providing house- 
room always urgent. The Latin Quarter 
is not supposed to be especially fruitful 
soil for religious teaching. Here was 
proof that it was merely for want of tilling. 

It was this experience that made Mr. 
Barnes consider the Loop District atten- 
tively. He saw a situation not unlike 
the one he had left behind in the Latin 
Quarter, and he believed that he had the 
right key to fit into it. 


CHRISTIANITY BACKED BY CASH 


Mr. Barnes is a man of action. Chris- 
tianity to him means helping the neigh- 
bor. There resulted a series of interviews 
with some of Chicago’s best citizens, 
business men like Mr. Adolphus C. Bart- 
lett, John G. Shedd of Marshall Field 
& Co., Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson of the 
-Corn Exchange National Bank, Mr. John 
T. Pirie, Mr. Eugene J. Buffington, Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Steel Co., Mr. Henry 
P. Crowell of the Quaker Oats Co., Mr. 
David R. Forgan of the National City 
Bank, Mr. Franklin MacVeagh, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and Mr. Wil- 
liam P. Sidley. The list is much longer 
than that, but as it stands here it is long 
enough to give an idea of the kind of men 
Mr. Barnes enlisted in the support of his 
Sunday Evening Club that was organized 
in the winter of 1908 “to maintain a 
service of Christian inspiration and fellow- 
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ship in the business centre of Chicago.” 
They guaranteed the cost of the experi- 
ment and in fact paid the first year’s 
deficit. There has never been any since. 

The question of location was soon 
settled. Two halls were offered, one that 
had room for seven hundred, the other, 
Orchestra Hall, which the people of Chicago 
built for Theodore Thomas as his musical 
home. When Orchestra Hall is packed 
to the last seat on the platform and in the 
top gallery it holds quite three thousand. 
The projectors of the Sunday Evening 
Club had the courage of their convictions 
— perhaps it would be more correct to 
say of Mr. Barnes’s convictions — and 
they were not men to stop at half measures. 
They leased the large hall, and their faith 
was justified. It filled up rapidly during 
that first winter, and since then there has 
rarely been a Sunday evening, rain or 
shine, when it was not packed to the roof. 
The parallel of the Latin Quarter is com- 
plete: the puzzle of to-day is how to make 
more room. This last winter the great 
Auditorium Hall would have been leased, 
could permanent tenure have been guaran- 
teed. That would have almost doubled 
the present membership of the “Club.” 


REACHING THE ‘“‘LONELY SUNDAY’ MAN 


How did they do it? Feeling sure that 
all that was needed was to make the meet- 
ings and their purpose known, they went 
to work systematically to do that. They 
enlisted the newspapers first. Then cards 
were placed in every hotel, and freely 
circulated, giving the hour and place of 
their meetings. For a while, when there 
was yet room to spare, every guest who 
had registered in the hotels of the district 
up to a late hour Saturday night found a 
personal letter in his box at noon on Sun- 
day asking him to come. As I said, it 
worked from the start. They came so 
early, for fear of losing the chance of a 
seat, that the lobby of the building was 
crowded an hour and a half before the hall 
was open. The people — they were nearly 


all men — stood around and waited pa- 
tiently enough, but a lot of good time was 
going to waste. 

Mr. Barnes considered once more and 
Up in the 


talked it over with his wife. 
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building was a large room that could 
hold two hundred and fifty. They hired 
that and invited in the crowd downstairs. 
Mrs. Barnes played for them, and they 
sang. Her husband talked to them, and 
they listened and brought their friends. 
Very soon there were more wanting to 
get in than the room would hold. Again 
they had to move, this time into the big 
hall where, for half an hour before the 
evening service, husband and wife now 
carry on a— Bible class, would you call it? 
Hardly that; it is more like a neighborly 
gathering where they all sing together 
and have a good time, and Mr. Barnes 
tells stories of the life of Jesus in the 
simple language of plain men. He told 
me once that he shivered and shook and 
was afraid he couldn’t do it right. If 
that is the way, he is like the old general 
who regularly before a battle went away 
by himself and told his limbs to shiver 
and get done with it, he had work to do; 
and then, when the fit was over, went 
out and won the fight. There will be, 
in long after years, many a Chicago 
business man who will remember those 
meetings with a glow of grateful feeling. 
The “Class” now numbers seventeen 
hundred men, regular in attendance. 


A REMARKABLE MUSICAL SETTING 


At 7.35 the doors of the hall are thrown 
open to the rush, and the evening service 
begins with orchestral music. The great 
choir that leads the worship at the Chicago 
Sunday Evening Club is another of its 
achievements. They had volunteers first, 
and a quartette of highly trained singers. 
Of their experiences with these was evolved 
the present choir of eighty voices from 
Chicago’s music schools that comes twice 
a week for practice, glad of the chance, 
and gives to’ the service a musical setting 
the like of which one shall seek far to find. 
It lends, in its simple robes, the one touch 
of ritual to the meeting. 

When all the hall can hold are in, the 
audience stands to sing the doxology and 
recite the Lord’s Prayer. There has 
been no occasion in my experience when | 
have not had to bore my way through 
hundreds left outside, for whom there was 
no room. Within, except for the physical 
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environment that suggests the theatre, 
no one would know that he was not in 
a church. Some citizen reads the scrip- 
ture. The. last time I was there it was 
Mr. Clarence F. Funk, General Manager 
of the International Harvester Company. 
Doctor Stuart, editor of the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, prayed. There were 
the usual anthems and then Mr. Barnes, 
who is the president of the Club, made 
the announcements. And there cropped 
out a characteristic touch of commercial 
Chicago. 

“Any one,” he said, “who desires to 
join or affiliate with the church, any 
church — this is not a church — will find 
a committee in the hall ready to do business 
with them.” 

And business booms, | am told. Nat- 
urally the churches approve. They would 
anyhow, having common sense. 


$20,000 IN THE COLLECTION BOX 


There is a collection, of course. It has 
never been emphasized, but, as an ex- 
pression of the conscience of the meeting, 
it has grown steadily from forty or fifty 
dollars until now it averages a hundred. 
And Mr. Barnes tells me that, among the 
contributions which aggregate the large 
sum of $20,000 that goes to support the 
work, are many of five dollars or less that 
clearly represent the gratitude of traveling 
men and clerks who thus pay their club 
membership fees—the only way they 
are ever collected. 

“Come Thou Almighty King,’ they 
sang the last Sunday evening I worshipped 
with them, and then came the address, 
another hymn, and the benediction. It 
is a rare inspiration to look into those 
thousands of faces from the platform. A 
suggestive departure from the ordinary 
church congregation strikes one at once: 
three fourths of them are men, young men 
and old men, the grist of the business dis- 
trict. There are no cranks among them, 
or, if they are there, they are not heard of, 
for there is no discussion. But not in- 
frequently does one. hear an old-time 
“Amen, Lord!” And after the organ has 


ceased booming, many a_ gray-haired 
brother comes to shake the speaker by the 
hand and give him a hearty “God bless 
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you!” on his way. Sometimes it is a 
minister who speaks, as often a social 
worker like Jane Addams, Owen Lovejoy 
of the Child Labor Committee, or Graham 
Taylor. Or it may be Dr. Grenfell 
when he comes that way, or Booker 
Washington, or Senator Beveridge, Justice 
Hughes of the Supreme Court, Gifford 
Pinchot, Judge Lindsey, William Jennings 
Bryan, Baron d’Estournelles de Constant 
of the French Senate, the governor of a 
state; the president of a university or of 
some great business corporation. They 
all have their innings. Whoever has a 
moral message is welcomed, doubly so if 
it is drawn from the life and teachings of 
Jesus Christ. Yet, Rabbi Emil Hirsch, 
one of Chicago’s eloquent preachers, has 
been heard there, and this last winter 
Rabbi Stephen Wise of New York, who 
spoke on “a nation’s conscience.” If | 
were to formulate the creed of the Sunday 
Evening Club, I should put it, “All God’s 
Children.” It is as wide as that. 

The Sunday Evening Club meets from 
October until May. Out of its ranks has 
sprung a Men’s League that helps work 
out on week days the problems of every- 
day citizenship. “To promote good 
fellowship and mutual helpfulness among 
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the men of Chicago” is its purpose, not 
a bad rendering of the neighborly gospel. 
It has at present 250 members, is housed 
under the roof of the City Club, and 
thrives well. 

This is the story of one effort of plain 
men to bring the gospel to their fellows, 
and of how they have succeeded. It is 
not the end, for the idea of a great City 
Temple downtown that shall be used as an 
auditorium on week days and shall be 
managed, as now, by a citizens’ committee, 
is visibly working out of it. Whether or 
not the Chicago Sunday Evening Club 
comes eventually to worship in its own 
house, it has already earned its place as 
a permanent and useful influence in the 
city’s life. One is not surprised to learn 
that the man, whose energy and faith in 
his fellowmen has primarily wrought 
this result, is the same who, as Chairman 
of the Committee of Fifteen, is battling 
effectively with the White Slave traffic 
in Chicago, and, as President of the Legis- 
lative Voters’ League, brought the charges 
against Senator Lorimer that have stirred 
the country from one end to the other. 
It seems natural to expect Clifford W. 
Barnes to be that kind of citizen. And 
it is very wholesome that it should be so. 


PICTURESQUE NEW YORK 


AS SEEN 


AND DESCRIBED IN CHARCOAL SKETCHES AND TEXT 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


EW YORK CITY, below its 
man-piled coverings, is a huge 
stone lizard sprawled flat on 
its belly, its head erect at 
Spuyten-Tuyvel, its arms and 

legs touching the two rivers, its tail 
flopping the Battery. 

All along the spine and flanks of this 
Reptile of Gneiss tormenting men dig and 
bore and blast; driving tunnels through 
its vitals; scooping holes for sub-cellars 
five floors under ground; running water 
pipes and gas mains; puncturing its skin 


with hypodermics of steam; weighting 
it with skyscrapers, the dismal streets be- 
low dark as sunless ravines; plastering 
its sides with grass bordered by asphalt 
into which scraggly trees are stuck and — 
as a crowning indignity — criss-crossing 
its backbone with centipedes of steel, 
highways for endless puffing trains belch- 
ing heat and gas. 

This has been going on in constantly 
increasing malevolence since the Dutch 
landed, and will continue to go on until 
three or four, or perhaps six, brand-new 
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cities, each one placed exactly above the 
other, are piled on top of the poor beast. 
What will happen then, especially if it 
loses all patience and some fine morning 
gives an angry shiver, as would an old 
horse shaking off flies, some lucky survivor 
near the Golden Gate may know, but no 
one questions that it would be unpleasant 
for the flies. 

In the meantime the sun shines on 
spider-web bridges; lofty buildings with 
gold-topped walking sticks of towers, 
miles of sidewalks obscured by millions of 
people; endless ribbons of streets swarm- 
ing with wheeled beetles, and countless 
acres of upturned ground scarred with 
the ruins of the old to make ready for the 
new, while over, through, and in it all lives 
the breeze and thrill, the spirit and cour- 
age of a Great City, made great by Great 
Men for other Great Men yet unborn 
to enjoy. 

In this twisted, seething mass stand 
quaint houses with hipped roofs; squat 
buildings crouching close to escape being 
trampled on — some hugging the sides of 
huge steel giants as if for protection; 
patches of thread-bare sod sighed over 
by melancholy trees guarding long-for- 
gotten graves; narrow, baifled streets 
dodging in and out, their tired eyes on the 
river; stretches of wind-swept spaces 
bound by sea-walls, off which the eager, 
busy tugs and statelier ships weave their 
way, waving flags of white steam as they 
pass; wooden wharves choked with queer 
shaped bales smelling of spice, and ill- 
made boxes stained with bilge water, 
against which lie black and white monsters 
topped with red funnels, surmounting 
decks of steel. 

All these in the very chaos of their 
variety are the spoil of the painter. Some 
of them are reproduced in these pages. 


THE SKYSCRAPER 


The Demon of Unrest and Hurry — 
that ruthless gore which recognizes noth- 
ing but its own interest — is responsible 
for this — the greatest monstrosity of our 
time. Away go our most honored treas- 
ures — houses, churches, and _ breathing 
spaces. No more quaint doorways and 


twisted iron railings; no more slanting roofs 


‘with fronts 
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topped with honest chimneys; no more 
quiet back yards where a man could sit and 


rest. Out of my, way you back numbers! 

So in go the testing drills — way down 
in the earth’s vitals. Then the blasting — 
begins. Never mind your old-fashioned, 
rickety cupboards holding your grand- 
mother’s tea-cups — lock them up in the 
cellar until I get through. Now the 
caissons are sunk — big round as a ship’s 
funnel and many times as long: down 
they go, slowly — slowly — one foot at a 
time — the brown ground-hogs digging 
like moles in the foul air. A swarm of 
Titans rush in. Up go the derricks — 
the cranes swing — half a score of engines 
vomit steam and smoke.. Then huge 
beams of steel — heavy as a bridge-truss 
and as thick — punched and ready, are 
swung into place, and the upward lift 
begins. Up—up—up— into the blue 
—a gigantic skeleton of steel over which 
is stretched a skin of stone punctured with 
a thousand browless eyes. 

When the height is exhausted — that is, 
when the limit of the crime is reached — 
the flat lid is screwed on; partitions are 
run, dividing the open space into cells 
for the various bees who are to toil inside; 
the eyes of the windows are glazed, shut- 
ting out the air; below, in the bowels of 
the sub-cellars, huge fires are kindled, while 
here and there the express cars of a score 
of elevators mount and fall. 

Outside this prison of industry — the 
free — those still uncondemned, look up 
in wonder. 

And well they may! 

The vertical straight line is the line 
of the ugly. The rectangular is two. 
straight lines conspiring to strangle beauty. 
These are fundamental laws to the Demon 
—laws he dare not ignore. Build his 
bee-hive on a curve, or a slant and it would 
sag like a battered basket. What New 
York will look like when the rest of our 
streets are lined with this “drygoods-- 
box-set-up-on-end”. style of architecture 
but so many under-done 
waffles, is a thought that disturbs. 


WALL STREET 


When old Peter Stuyvesant, in 1653 
built his split tree-trunk of a wall twelve 
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“THE SKYSCRAPER” 
CHARCOAL SKETCH BY F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
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triumph that rises above the tumult of 
gain and endeavor — a note that lifts the 
struggle out of the sordid —a note that 
steadies and redeems. 


feet high, running from river to river, he 
had in mind the protection of a few isolated 
houses fronting a parade ground guarded 
by sentries: we have the same dead line 
to-day, but it is to keep out the thieves, 
The wall came down in 1699, and then 
the Slave Market and slaughter houses 
followed, together with all the horrors 
which the broom of Municipal Govern- 
ment sweeps before it. 

Up the street, on the edge of the hill, 
old Trinity — arbiter of peace — raised 
its front, its shadow falling on the illus- 
trious dead who had fashioned the new out 
of the old, and whose names still tell the 
story of the past. Then the years rolled 
on, and there came the Sub-Treasury, its 
own inherent dignity glorified by Ward’s 
statue, and then along the narrow curb 
the fight for place began. One after 
another huge structures of steel and stone 
arose; while big, swaggering bullies of 
buildings locked arms with the clouds, 
looking down in contempt on lesser folk. 

How he would storm —that_hot- 
headed, irascible, honest old Peter — could 
he see it all; and how his old wooden leg 
would stamp up and down the asphalt 
when he found his own stentorian voice, 
that had once dominated the colonies, 
drowned in the mighty surge and clash 
of the forces of to-day — the never-ending 
roar of frenzied men bent on gain; the 
rumble of wheels and clatter of hoofs; the 
hum and whir of countless machines — 
one great united orchestra shouting the 
Battle Cry of the New Republic — 
America’s Song of Success. 

Out of the din, overlooking the struggle, 
are, here and there, cases of silence, where 
self-contained men sit in carpeted offices 
behind guarded doors, armed with pens 
whose briefest tracings spell poverty or 
wealth; their fingers pressing tiny but- 
tons that sway the markets of the world. 

Crouching close, hedged in, but still 
defiant, the Old Church — undismayed, 
fearless — guarding its dead — still lifts 
its slender finger pointing up to God —- 
calling the people .to prayer. 

Ofttimes —even in the thick of the 
fight — men listen, close their desks, and, 
within the sacred precincts, kneel and 
worship. Then there soars a note of 


THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE 


A great triumph this: the master work 
of a great archer who, first, in thought, 
shot this bridge across the river; never 
doubting his ability, in the thirteen years 
of work that followed, to make real his 
dream. 

One wire at a time: the first carried 
in a rowboat in the hands of a boy between 
towers 272 feet above tide-water, and a 
mile or more apart — 5,268 of these 
threads of steel, each one galvanized and 
oil-coated, before Number One of the four 
huge cables was completed and men landed 
dry shod on the opposite bank. 

To-day the huge monster, both legs 
spread, carries on his flat hands the hurry- 
ing millions of two cities, the roar of their 
tumult echoing down from mid air. 

These giants — men who have defied 
the impossible —are often forgotten in 
this our day of satisfactory results. 
“Build me a railroad across the Rockies 
— here’s the money —”’ said a capitalist, 
and mountains are pierced, alkali 
deserts crossed, subterranean _ rivers 
caulked or syphoned, and _ spider-web 
bridges woven above deadly ravines. And 
so we lie in our berths, a mile beneath the 
snow line in our mad whirl to the Pacific. 

“Fasten a lighthouse to a single rock 
breasting the anger of the Atlantic —”’ 
commanded a Government; and “All’s 
well!” rings out from the starboard watch, 
as Minot’s Ledge looms up out of the fog. 

“Cut a continent in two—”’ read an 
executive order — “so the ships may pass 
and the West be as the East —” and the 
day is already set when the eager hands 
of the two oceans will be clasped in an 
eternal embrace. 

Great men these —and not the least 
of them Roebling, the Bridge Builder! 
Take your hats off to his memory the next 
time you cross his master-work in a fog, 
or when you recall some trip in one of 
those big water-bugs of ferry-boats crunch- 
ing its way through the floating ice — 
the decks black with people. 
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A WILD WEST FOURTH 


THAT FURNISHES MORE EXCITEMENT THAN FIRECRACKERS AND FIREWORKS 
CAN SUPPLY, AND THAT IS PERFECTLY SAFE (FOR THE SPECTATORS) 
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“JUST UP” 


THE COWBOYS ROPE AND THROW THE HORSE AND BLINDFOLD HIM WHILE THEY HOLD HIM DOWN ON 
THE GROUND; THEN THEY LET HIM UP AND HALTER AND SADDLE HIM; FINALLY THE “BUSTER” 
MOUNTS HIM AS SOMEBODY WHIPS OFF THE BLINDFOLD, AND THEN THE REAL EXCITEMENT 
BEGINS. DELL BLANCHETT RIDING IN THE FOURTH OF JULY ROUND-UP AT PENDLETON, ORE, 
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, BITS ARE BARRED 


ONLY A TENDERFOOT OR A MOLLYCODDLE USES ANYTHING BUT A HACKAMORE OR, AT THE MOST, A 
HALTER; TO USE A BRIDLE IS TO TAKE AN UNFAIR ADVANTAGE OF THE HORSE — AND 
IT TAKES TOO MUCH TIME TO GET THE BIT IN HIS MOUTH 
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READY TO QUIT 


USUALLY, WHEN A BRONCHO HAS TRIED THE BUCK, THE STIFF-LEGGED JUMP, THE PERPENDICU- 
LAR REAR, THE HUMP, AND THE ROLL ALL IN VAIN UNTIL HE IS BLOWN, HE IS BROKEN: THE 
REST OF THE JOB IS TO TEACH HIM THE FINER POINTS—MARCISE MCKAY RIDING ‘“STRAW- 
BERRY” IN THE FINAL BUCKING CONTEST FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE NORTHWEST, AT 
PENDLETON, ORE., JULY 4, IQI1 














“GOING UP” 
A POSITION IN WHICH THE HIGH CANTLE OF THE WESTERN STOCK-SADDLE IS AS USEFUL 
TO KEEP THE RIDER FROM SLIDING OFF AS THE HIGH POMMEL IS 
WHEN THE HORSE BUCKS HEAD DOWN 
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THE CHAMPION WOMAN BRONCHO BUSTER 


MISS BERTHA BLANCHETT RIDING ASTRIDE IN DIVIDED SKIRTS, WITH ONLY A HACKAMORE ON 
THE HORSE’S HEAD, COMPETING WITH THE MEN IN THE BUCKING 
CONTEST AT PENDLETON, ORE. 
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FIGHTING MAD 
AT THE RIDER’S WHOOPS, THE BRANDISHED HAT, AND THE WICKED SPURS; HEAD DOWN PREPARING 
FOR A DRIVE WITH HIS HEELS. BERT KELLY IN THE BUCKING CONTEST AT PENDLETON, 
ORE., AT WHICH HE WON THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE NORTHWEST 












A WESTERN FOURTH OF JULY 
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BREAKING AN “OUTLAW” IN CHEYENNE 


WHERE ANOTHER OF THE PICTURESQUE FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATIONS INCLUDES A BRONCHO 
BUSTING CONTEST THAT IS OPEN TO ALL COMERS WHO WISH TO COMPETE 
FOR THE PRIZES-—- EVERETT MCGUCKIN RIDING 
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A STIFF-LEGGED JUMP 

NOT SO DANGEROUS AS THE ROLL, BUT THE MOST DISAGREEABLE TRICK OF THE FIGHTING BRONCHO, 
FOR IT JOLTS THE RIDER TERRIBLY. GEORGE FLETCHER ON “HOT FOOT” WINNING 

SECOND PLACE IN THE BUCKING CONTEST AT THE PENDLETON “‘ ROUND-UP” 
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CLOSE TO THE DANGER LINE 
THE WORST “‘ OUTLAWS” WILL SOMETIMES RISK THEIR OWN NECKS BY DELIBERATELY 
FALLING OVER BACKWARD IN THE HOPE OF CRUSHING THE RIDER — THE 
MOST DANGEROUS TRICK OF A DESPERATE HORSE 

















“WHAT | AM TRYING TO DO” 


A SCHOOL FOR ACTORS AND A BETTER THEATRE FOR THE PUBLIC 


FEW evenings ago I saw a 
presumably a 
gentleman of breeding and 
culture, place his hand with 
coarse familiarity upon the 
half-bared shoulder of a young lady to 


young man, 


whom he had just 
been _ introduced. 
The incident was 
passed by without 
apparent notice by 
those in position to 
rebuke. 

Had this happened 
in everyday life the 
offender would have 
been made to suffer 
in some manner 
for his unpardonable 
vulgarity. It really 
happened on the 
stage of one of the 
Broadway theatres, 
where an English so- 
ciety drama was be- 
ing produced by a 
company of Ameri- 
can players. The 
audience was forced 
to swallow the insult 
to its intelligence, 
knowing that the 
actor was guilty of 
no other sin than a 
total ignorance of 
the character he was 
attempting to 
portray. 

In an _ interview 
published about that 
time I took occasion 
to say that not many 
of our younger 
American actors 
know how to speak 


AT WORK ON 


BY 
DAVID BELASCO 





MR. DAVID BELASCO 
THE PRODUCTION OF A PLAY 





dress a lady. 
storm of protest, 
those who do most of their studying in the 
bar rooms of the theatrical clubs. One 
of the voices loudest raised in protest be- 


English correctly, or even how to ad- 
This assertion aroused a 


particularly among 


longed to the young 
man whose offense | 
have described. 

There should be 
no position on the 
stage for actors of 
this type, at least 
there should be no 
position for them 
until they have 
learned that it re- 
quires more than 
grease paint and 
clothes to make a 
gentleman, even 
back of the foot- 
lights. It is my am- 
bition to do some- 
thing to improve the 
position occupied by 
the actor — some- 
thing that will bring 
nearer the day when 
the stage will take 
rank as a_ serious 
profession, the equal 
of law or literature. 
If I can do that | 
shall be satisfied that 
the thirty years | 
have given to things 
dramatic have not 
been wasted. 

Ability and intelli- 
gence, character and 
power of application: 
these are the ingre- 
dients that go to 
make for success 
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MR. BELASCO CONGRATULATING MISS FRANCES STARR AT A DRESS REHEARSAL 


with the actor as with others. The 
greatest of all is character. 

I believe the actor should be educated 
for his profession just as carefully and just 
as thoroughly as the young law student 
is prepared for the legal profession. With 
that idea in mind | have decided to try to 
start some ambitious young persons along 
the right road. | shall establish a class 
with the very best of teachers — two classes 
in fact, one for men and another for 
women — paying all expenses, and giving 
my own time and thought. | expect that 
the cost to me for the first two years will 
be from $40,000 to $45,000. At the end 
of that time | believe that I shall have 


demonstrated that I am on the right road, 
and | have assurances that other and 
wealthier men will then take up the 
burden. 

My first move was to cause to be pub- 
lished in various papers an advertisement 
of which the following is a copy: 


Well educated, ambitious young men desir- 
ous of entering the theatrical profession write 
to David Belasco, 115 West Forty-fourth 
street, enclosing photograph. Those averse to 
hard work need not apply. 


It was in explaining the meaning of my 
advertisement that I said that in casting 
a play nowadays it is extremely difficult 





MR. BELASCO AND HIS COMPANY 


GIVING A PLAY ITS FIRST READING 
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IN HIS LIBRARY WORKSHOP 
SHOWING ONE OF THE SCREENS ON WHICH MR BELASCO PINS MEMORANDA OF NEW IDEAS WHEN 
STAGING HIS PLAYS, AND SOME SPECIMENS OF HIS REMARKABLE COLLECTION OF 
MEMENTOES OF THE THEATRE 


to find young men who know how to speak 
English correctly, who know how to walk, 
how to address a lady. And it is true. 
The young actor of the present generation 
.seems to think he can not be taught any- 
thing. He thinks only about the salary 
that he believes he should receive, and 


nothing about the stage as a profession. 
He plays a small part and then he joins 
a theatrical club where he spends much 
of his time. He does not take the trouble 
to improve his mind in any manner. He 
knows nothing and cares nothing about 
what is going on around him. He is too 
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lazy to learn how to dance, he has no 
knowledge of fencing. He can not speak 
the most common French and German 
words, except in a manner to make him 
ridiculous. Of the masters of literature 
he is in profound and happy ignorance. 
These views I| stated plainly and, as 
I have said, the result was a shower 
of abuse. My advertisement, however, 
brought an avalanche of letters from the 
very ones | wished to reach. | shall have 
thousands to choose from, and already 
my office force is at work sifting out the 








LOOKING FOR ‘‘ THE INEVITABLE WORD” 


most promising of those who are making 
application to join the class I shall start. 
After this preliminary work is done, the 
final selecting will fall to me, and | shall 
give to this my most serious attention. 
The members of this first class will be 
chosen without any regard to their finan- 
cial position. As I have said, I will pay all 
expenses. If | find in the class a son of 
wealth, all that will be promised him will 
be that his money shall not work him an 
injury. He will have to permit me to de- 
fray the cost of his education, and he will 
have to work just as hard and submit him- 
self to the same discipline as the boy at 


his side who may not havea penny. One 
requirement | shall make; each student 
must pledge himself not to enter a theatri- 
cal club for three years. 

If | find a youth of promise who must 
support himself while he is studying, help 
will be given to him. If | find another of 
equal promise who is under obligation 
to add his mite to the Saturday envelope 
from which the family draws its support, 
employment will be made for him. | do 
not intend to lose a promising eda be- 
cause of his poverty. 

I shall make a careful study of the 
temperament and of the character of each 
one who comes under my instruction. The 
young man who needs employment will 
be sent to that work which | think he 
needs for his best development. Perhaps 
he may be called upon to work as an 
apprentice to the stage carpenter. He 
may be sent into my library to work among 
the masters of literature, ancient and 
modern. He may have a small part in 
some play. Wherever he is placed, and 
whatever work is given to him to do, it 
will be with a thought of its influence upon 
his development and his future. 

In the school I am establishing | will 
not have a pupil who does not demon- 
strate his earnestness and his right per- 
centage of character. If he puts forth 
his share of effort I will assure him a 
reasonable success. His personality will 
not be smothered. His individuality will 
be coaxed into greater growth. I shall 
make it my most important duty to save 
the personality and perfect it. To do 
that has been one of the secrets of my life. 
As a teacher I have found it possible to 
thrust my fingers into the open bosom and 
pluck at the very strings of the emotions, 
compelling them to do my bidding. 

There was with mea few seasons ago a 
young man with whom I labored and of 
whom I expected great things. He was 
growing in mental stature and in promise. 
We produced a play in which he scored 
an immediate popular success. Only he 
failed to realize that he had learned merely 
one lesson and that his real career was far 
ahead. The next season a contract was 
handed to him which carried with it a 
reasonable increase of salary. The con- 
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tract was returned with the declaration 
that the young man believed the success 
achieved by him warranted his demand 
that he be starred and also paid a per- 
centage of the receipts in addition to his 
salary. He refused to see the matter in 
any other light. He gave up serious 
study, accepting himself as one who had 
finally arrived. He has not had a success 
since, and now is all but forgotten by those 
who praised him most. 

Walker Whiteside worked and studied 
and observed for many weary years be- 
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from young men who will take university 
degrees this year, from farmers, clerks, 
painters, mechanics, and from men who 
frankly confess that they have been un- 
successful in everything they have tried 
thus far in life. Among those who seem 
to be the most in earnest are perhaps a 
score of young clergymen, each one of 
whom believes that he can teach a better 
lesson from the stage than from the pulpit. 
Several young lawyers have expressed a 
desire to leave the bar for the footlights. 
A complete class might be recruited from 





DISCUSSING A COSTUME WITH MISS STARR 


fore he could obtain a hearing in New 
York, but he refused to be discouraged, 
and simply worked on. Now he is 
recognized as an actor of sterling merit, 
and is always certain of a hearty welcome. 
There are other young men possessing as 
great natural ability as Mr. Whiteside, but 
who, lacking his high percentage of char- 
acter, will never get beyond a first success. 

There are others who will try; and 
judging from the tenor of some of the 
letters that have come to me, the proper 
spirit will be found in those who are to be 
my students. I am to be permitted to 
draw from all classes. Letters have come 


those who desire to leave the newspaper 
offices in which they are now employed. 
It was with much pleasure that | re- 
ceived letters from young actors who 
recognized the weight of my criticisms of 
their kind. They are the ones | most 
desired to reach, and it is from them and 
through them that the best results are 
to be obtained. One young man who is 
now in a Broadway production —a suc- 
cess, by the way —wrote that my ad- 
vertisement offered to him the opportunity 
he had been seeking for several years. 
“Give me a chance,” he wrote. “I 
know it is just what I need. I am not 
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AN UNUSUAL PORTRAIT OF MR. BELASCO 


averse to hard work, and | know that | 
can learn.” 

That letter pleased and interested me, 
and the evening after it was called to my 
attention I went to the theatre to see the 
young man at work. He pleases me in 
every way. He has the appearance of a 
gentleman and on the stage conducts 
himself as though he has been accustomed 
to meeting nice people. Unless he changes 
his mind, he will be a member of my class. 

He will be in good company, too, for 


I shall have with me as students young 
men whose names have been familiar 
to theatre goers for more than one genera- 
tion. One of the applications comes from 
a grandson of Lester Wallack, another 
from a Herne, and still another from a 
Jefferson. At least two other well known 
stage families will be represented — but 
their names I am not at liberty to give 
at this moment. 

What I dread the most is the writing 
of the letters of refusal that must go out 
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to those eager young applicants who can 
not be accepted. Many more than one 
half the writers of the letters thus received 
are impossible for the one reason that they 
lack the education that must. exist as a 
foundation upon which to build. © 

I am already employing good teachers 
of elocution, of dancing, of fencing. One 
of the first efforts will be to teach the 
young man to speak English correctly. 
We may have to remove from his voice 
the burr of the West or the twang of the 
East. Next will come a master of French 
and German. It is not my intention to 
insist upon a thorough course of these 
languages. That is not necessary, but an 
actor certainly should know how to utter 
the few foreign phrases the meaning of 
which is understood by almost every 
grammar school boy. Something of com- 
position will be taught by competent mas- 
ters, and for this reason: no man can read 
his lines properly who does not understand 
the rules of punctuation. 

The stage itself should be an institution 
of learning, and that fact will be carried 
in mind while the education of the young 
actors and actresses is progressing. When 
one leaves a theatre he should carry with 
him some good thought. At least he 
should have the satisfaction of feeling 
that what he has just seen was not in any 
way vicious. In foreign countries — not- 
ably in England, France, Germany, and 
Italy — youths are sent to the theatre 
as a part of their education. They are 
told to pay heed to the speech of the 
players that they may learn the correct 
pronunciation of words and that they may 
learn something of voice modulation and 
of oratory. They are told to watch the 
actors that they may learn how ladies 
and gentlemen carry themselves in the 
presence of others. - 

It is almost impossible to imagine such 
a thing being done in this country at the 
present time as the sending of a boy to the 


theatre to learn how English should be 


spoken, how a lady should be addressed, 
or how a gentleman should carry himself 
in any circumstance. Rather it would 
be wise to say to the boy: “See what the 
actor does, and do not do it yourself.” 

Do my words seem severe? Well, they 


are the simple truth. There are, to be 
sure, honored men on the stage to-day, 
men who are endeavoring with all their 
might to do their share honestly in life. 
They serve to demonstrate the smallness 
of the men of whom | complain. And 
from whence are to come the successors 
to the men who give lustre to the stage 
at the present time? Who are to fill the 
places of such men as Crane, and Gillette? 
Where are we to find among the younger 
actors men to take the places of William 
Faversham, Otis Skinner, E. H. Sothern, 
David Warfield, Henry Miller, Bruce 
McRae, George Arliss, Walker White- 
side, and a few others? Where are we to 
find one to take the place made vacant 
by the death of the studious Mansfield? 
Where shall we. find one to take the ro- 
mantic réle and please and charm as did 
Kyrle Bellew? Oh, yes, one of my young 
critics gravely announced that another 
Bellew is not needed because the romantic 
play has gone out with its costumes, never 


to return. Foolish youth! In one of my 
theatres, “The Woman” has drawn 
crowded houses for months. It belongs 


to what may be called the “Boss” plays. 
There have been many:of them, with 
much success. But they will not remain 
forever. I am even now putting the 
finishing touches to. the last act of a 
romantic play which will be produced 
season after next. By that time the cos- 
tume play will be the thing. 

It was only a little time ago that a 
young actor was starring in a play which 
gave to him a swaggering heroic rédle. He 
was supposed to have been severely 
wounded in the right forearm. The 
heroine bound up his injuries, and he 
strutted from the room, amusing the 
observing ones in the audience by reaching 
out with his right hand and swinging the 
door shut behind him. Bad stage manage- 
ment? Yes, to be sure. But the fault 
is with the actor, who takes himself so 
seriously that he refuses to learn even the 
most ordinary business of the actor’s craft. 


ADVANCE IN THE ACTING ART 


In spite of what I have said, | freely 
admit that during the thirty years of my 
experience I have seen a notable forward 
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movement of the stage. We have gained 
somewhat the good will of the clergy, 
which is a splendid thing. The stage 
itself is cleaner, except in spots, than it 
was thirty years ago. It has been said 
' with frequency that the stage is as clean 
as the public demands. That is not 
true. The public appreciates a clean, 
wholesome atmosphere in the theatre and 
will pay for it. The best way to uplift 
the stage and the drama is to improve the 
character of the men and women who 
are actors upon it. | think I should say 
that the play will keep up to the moral 
standard of those who appear in it. 

The art of acting has not deteriorated 
in the last quarter of a century. In some 
respects we are doing better work than we 
did twenty-five years ago. But we are in 
a different school—a school created 
perhaps by modern mechanical and elec- 
trical invention. The audience no longer 
hears the machinery creak. The scene 
placing and picture building has come to 
be a true art. And so we have escaped 
from that school of acting which of 
necessity depended upon the voice for 
its best effects. The stage was built 
with an apron reaching far out into the 
body of the theatre. The lighting effects 
were poor and, when the big scene was on, 
the player came ’way down front, almost 
in the midst of the audience, where he 
orated and declaimed, to the delight of 
his hearers. 

Then came the electric light and the 
spot light which follows the actor to the 
deepest corner of the stage. The stage 
apron was abandoned; the drop curtain 
and the frame for the stage appeared, 
permitting the actors to group with the 
effect of a great living picture. Light 
and shade lend themselves well to the 
stage. The art has changed, and the old 
school of acting has been left behind, but 
we have dropped none of the vice that 
attended upon it. 


WHY ENGLAND HAS BETTER ACTORS 


There are many more competent actors 
in England than in America, and the 
reason is not hard to find, nor is it much 
to our discredit. In England there is an 


upper middle class of gentlemen — | 
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mean gentlemen in the technical sense 


— which does not exist in America. Per- 
haps it is England’s misfortune that it is 
so. At any rate, the young men belonging 
to the families of this class find them- 
selves without employment. They are 
not fitted for a hard battle with life, but 
their early education does fit them for 
the stage. They have the graces of the 
drawing room; they are well educated, as 
a rule, particularly in modern languages; 
and they travel sufficiently to know much 
of Europe. 

We can draw from no such class as that. 
But, on the other hand, our men know 
more than do the English of the sterner 
side of life, and they should make better 
character actors. Give to them as thor- 
ough a training and as much of an edu- 
cation as the English boys have, and the 
Americans should, and | believe will, do 
the better work on the stage. That is 
the thing | hope to demonstrate. 


THE THREE KINDS OF ARTIST 


In all arts there are three classes. 
There are those who have merely the in- 
telligence of their profession. They can 
paint, they can write, they can sing or: 
they can act, but they can do only the 
one thing. They are in a big majority. 

Then there are those who have a general 
intelligence, with no great natural ability. 
They are the students and make a success 
of whatever they undertake. Perhaps 
Richard Mansfield was the best example 
of this class we have had in America. 
Mansfield was an actor of wonderful 
merit, because he was ever a deep student, 
but he would have been a great lawyer 
or a great physician had he chosen either 
of those professions instead of the stage. 

Fhe third and smallest class is composed 
of those of great natural ability who are 
also possessed of the intelligence of their 
own profession. These are the truly 
great men. There come into my mind 
now the names of Booth and Jefferson. 
Either could have done anything well, 
but neither could have made so great a 
success of anything as he did of the stage. 

It is a long look ahead to think of turn- 
ing out of any school a Booth, a Jefferson, 
or a Mansfield. But that is what the 
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school is for — the building of a broad and 
a strong foundation, upon which the in- 
dividual may erect his own superstructure. 
The great storehouse to which all 
dramatists must go is Life. Life must be 
studied constantly and minutely. There- 
fore, those young men and young women 
whose education I shall undertake to 
advance must train themselves to ob- 
servation. I have always worked hard 
— have done so since | was a baby. Such 
education as I now have has come to me as 
a result of my study in those two great 
schools — Life and: Nature. | am ob- 
serving all the time. I set apart hours 
which I devote to the study of life as it is 
spread beforeme. My book is the people; 
my lesson of the day is the individual. 


HOW I STUDY HUMAN NATURE 


One of my favorite places of observa- 
tion is the Grand Central Station, where 
there is a constant flow of humanity and 
where the emotions are bared in their 
utmost nakedness. There | see _ grief 
without intruding upon it; there | witness 
happiness and joy and permit myself a 
share of it. 

I watched a young widow following 
with tearful gaze the casket holding the 
dead form of her young husband. Her 
grief tore my heart. It was real with me. 
I grew old with her, but I learned some- 
thing of life, | added to my store of the 
great human emotions. 

Again, | saw in a crowd awaiting an 
incoming train a young woman upon 
whose face was a look of joyful expectation. 
It required no mind reader to know whom 
she was expecting. The great train rolled 
in and came to a stop. Out through the 
gate flowed the mass of humanity. There 
were little dramas being enacted all about 


.us. But my eyes were only for the one 


central figure. Joy passed from the face, 
and worried expectation took its place 
as the stream of home-comers began to 
thin out. That was followed by the 
keenest of disappointment, and tears of 
sadness wet my own eyes. Then of a 
sudden, joy flashed back, and rapture. 
Now came a straggler. He was the man. 

If there is on the American stage to-day 
a young actress who can display the emo- 
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tions as did the young woman at whom | 
gazed from my position behind a shelter- 
ing pillar, her future needs no assuring. 
But I do not know her. 

When I find myself halted in my work 
of play writing, I know that it is because 
of lack of material, and for that material 
I must return to the great storehouse. 
Again I go into the streets; | haunt the 
shadowed doorways; | study life as it 


passes me. At last I single out from the 
throng the individual—the character 
that suits. I hunt him down, | stalk him 


as eagerly as ever the sportsman in the 
jungle stalked his big game. Then at 
last he is mine. 

If great good is to be accomplished by 
the work I have undertaken, it must come 
as a result of the proper education of the 
young men. Women are better natural 
actors than are men. They have fuller 
emotions, and | would almost say a better 
understanding of human nature. 


THE STAGE A SCHOOL OF LIFE 


More earnest work by more competent 
stage artists means better entertainment 
for the public. As there is created in the 
theatre a cleaner and more wholesome 
atmosphere the effect will be felt in the 
homes and in public life. The stage is a 
tremendous influence for good or evil. 
It is a great educational institution. 

Lessons are being taught every night 
in all parts of this country to the thousands 
who throng our playhouses. Styles and 
fashions are established by the stage — 
not only the styles and fashions of our 
clothes but of our methods of thought, 
action, and speech, and of our morals. 

We are imitative animals. Improve 
the music of the stage and you will im- 
prove the music of the homes. Improve 
the manners of the stage and you will 
improve the manners of the street. Im- 
prove the speech of the stage and you will 
improve the speech of all the people, 
standardizing pronunciation and estab- 
lishing a purer language. 

These are some of the things the success 
of my plans will mean to the public; in 
fact, I am working for the public, for 
without its encouragement and patronage 
no theatre door would open to-night. 





THE DIRECTOR OF 10,000 BANKS 


MR. THEODORE L. WEED, WHO MANAGES THE UNITED STATES POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS 


BY 


FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


EHIND a flat-top desk in 

Washington, D. C., sits one 

of the busiest men in the 

United States. He is a slen- 

der, fragile-looking young man, 
and he is busy because — 

He is the only director of 10,000 savings 
banks, all established since January, 1911; 

He is establishing 1,000 new savings 
banks a month and expects to have 12,000 
of them doing business by June 30th of 
this year; 

He is the official custodian of $25,000,000 
of the people’s money, with deposits 
growing at the rate of $1,000,000 a week, 
and he expects the total deposits to reach 
more than $40,000,000 by the time this 
article is published. 

He is Theodore Linus Weed, the Di- 
rector of the Postal Savings System of the 
United States. 

When, on the spur of the moment, 
President McKinley appointed a Com- 
mission for the Evacuation of Cuba, the 
clerical staff was selected in the morning 
and left Washington for Tampa in the 
evening of the same day. Attached to this 
train of evacuators were two typewriters 
— inconsequential young men claiming 
not even the dignity of stenographers. 
One was Theodore L. Weed and the other 
was W. Morgan Shuster, later Treasurer- 
General of Persia, both beginning their 
careers as public servants. 

Born in Norwalk, Conn., March 4, 
1876, Theodore Weed moved to Wash- 
ington with his parents when he was a 
child. He went to the public schools, 
then into his father’s real estate office. 
In the spring of 1898 the War Department 
was authorized to employ temporary 
clerks .on account of additional work 
occasioned by the Spanish War. Young 
Weed, then twenty-two, obtained a posi- 
tion as typist and copyist at $1,000 a 


year. Though short of stature and never 
robust, he found that he could stand up 
under heavy work, and the men higher 
up grew to depend upon him as a copyist. 
It was while working at this thousand- 
dollar job that he was attached to the 
Commission for the Evacuation of Cuba. 
When the Commission arrived in 
Havana, in September, 1898, they found 
the streets strewn with corpses of starved 
reconcentradoes, and yellow fever waiting 
for those whom starvation had spared. 
In November, their chief sent a_ re- 
port to Washington saying that two nervy 
young men had stuck to their work 
throughout the fever epidemic and ll 
other dangers without faltering, and for 
their courage and faithfulness he urged 
that they be rewarded by promotion. 
These two young men were the typists 
— Weed and. Shuster. Promotion duly 
came —to the position of stenographer, 
$1,200 a year. Soon their paths diverged, 
each speedily to work much higher up. 
For more than two years Mr. Weed 
stayed in Cuba and was promoted through 
various grades: until he reached the rank 
of clerk at a salary of $2,500a year. While 
still on a $1,200 salary he married. But 
the Cuban climate finally forced him to 
return to Washington. In 1903, Mr Weed 
was hired at $1,400 a year to be the per- 
sonal stenographer and secretary to the 
Chief Clerk of the newly created Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. And when 
Mr. Oscar S. Straus became Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, Mr. Weed was made 
his private secretary. When Mr. Hitch- 
cock was selected to take charge of the 
Taft campaign for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination, young Mr. Weed be- 
came also his private secretary. From 
February 22 until June 16, 1908, Mr. 
Weed worked double time as secretary 
to a Cabinet officer by day and with Mr. 





























Taft’s campaign manager two thirds of 
every night. After Mr. Taft became 
President, Mr. Weed was promoted to 
the position of Chief Clerk of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor at a salary 
of $3,000. In the summer of 1909, he 
became interested and active in the 
movement for a nation-wide organization 
to enlarge the commerce and _ industries 
of the United States through a codperative 
trade extension body. formed of representa- 
tives of leading chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, and other influential 
commercial bodies. He served as Chief 
Clerk until 1910, when Mr. Hitchcock 
had been made Postmaster General and 
wanted him as Chief Clerk of the 
Postoffice Department at the same salary. 


DIRECTOR OF THE POSTAL BANKS 


Here Mr. Weed began organizing the 
Postal Savings System of the United States, 
which had been authorized by Congress, 
and which then existed only on paper. This 
organization work, in addition to the 
regular routine labor of the Chief Clerk’s 
office, meant that for months Mr. Weed 
was at his desk sixteen and eighteen hours 
every day. 

Finally all details had been attended 
to and, on January 3, 1911, forty-eight 
postal savings depositories were opened, 
one in each of the states and of the terri- 
tories that were then prepared for state- 
hood. By the end of ‘this year the system 
will probably be self-supporting. 

At the end of the first month (that is, 
on February 3, 1911) the deposits in the 
48 experimental depositories were $60,101. 

At the end of the first six months the 
total deposits amounted to very little less 
than $7,000,000 and the number of de- 
positories had been increased to 400, 
despite the fact that for four months 
after the first forty-eight depositories 
began business, no new ones were es- 
tablished and the large cities had not 
been reached. 

At the close of business for the first 
year (January 2, 1912) there were a few 
more than 6,000 depositories and the total 
deposits had grown to a sum in excess of 
$12,000,000. 

As this article is written the number 
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of depositories exceeds 10,000 and the 
amount of deposits exceeds $25,000,000. 
New depositories are being established in 
postoffices in all parts of the country at 
the rate of almost a thousand every month, 
and cash is pouring into them at the rate 
of $1,000,000 a week. And that means 
much when you consider that not more 
than $500 may be deposited by one person. 

As soon as possible, probably within 
four years, every one of the money-order 
postoffices in the United States will also 
be a savings bank, and then there will be 
50,000 postal banks. 

In these depositories any person over 
ten years of age may deposit savings up 
to $500 and receive interest at the rate 
of 2 per cent. a year, and the credit of the 
United States Government stands back of 
the deposit as a guarantee of safety. 
The smallest amount that may be de- 
posited is a dollar, and no one may de- 
posit more than $100 in any one month. 
Provision for savings smaller than a dollar 
is made by having savings cards and 
savings stamps for sale in every office. 
A savings card costs ten cents and a 
savings stamp costs ten cents. When 
nine of these stamps are attached to a 
card the card is worth a dollar at the 
depository. 

The Government supports the Postal 
Savings system by lending these savings 
of the people to banks at an increased 
rate of, interest. Under the law each 
local postmaster may deposit the Postal 
Savings money in a local bank, the bank 
paying 2} per cent. interest on it. As 
the Government thus gets $25,000 interest 
on every million dollars, on which it is 
paying only $20,000 interest, it clears 
$5,000 on every million deposited with 
banks. Already the total interest re- 
ceived from the banks is far greater than 
the total interest paid to depositors. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS FOR DEPOSITORS 


Twice a year, January ist and July tst, 
Postal Savings depositors may exchange 
a part or all their deposits for United 
States registered or coupon bonds, draw- 
ing 2% per cent. interest. These bonds 
are exempt from all taxes or duties of the 
United States as well as from taxation of 
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any other sort. If a depositor has $500 
in a depository he may buy bonds with it 
and then he is free to start a new deposit. 

When the Postmaster General makes 
up a statement of the number of bonds 
applied for, the Treasury Department 
issues them, at the same time calling in a 
like amount of outstanding bonds. Thus 
these savings bonds do not increase the 
public debt. The first Postal Savings 
bonds were issued July 1, 1911, and 
amounted to $41,900. By the time the 
next six months’ issuing period came 
around, January ist of this year, the 
amount had increased to $416,920. 

For years foreigners, accustomed to 
Postal Savings Banks in their home 
countries, sent’ their savings to Europe 
for safe keeping. But now they have 
begun to entrust them to the more con- 
venient Postal Savings depositories here. 
They are especially impressed that, con- 
trary to the custom in Continental savings 
banks, no fee is charged here for opening 
accounts. Though the volume of inter- 
national money orders issued in New York 
City in 1911 was about $44,000 greater 
than in 1910, there was a falling off of 
more than $36,000 during the five last 
months of the year following the opening 
of the first Postal Savings depository in 
that city in August, rgtr. 

Of the 13,869 depositors in the United 
States at the end of the fiscal year, June 
30, 1911, 3,691 were foreign born, and 
since the opening of hundreds of de- 
positories in large eastern cities this 
proportion has increased. Of the de- 
positors at the end of the first six months 
3,984 were women, 2,159 of them being 
married — and the married women’s ac- 
counts are by law beyond the control of 
their husbands. 

In the beginning the banks vigorously 
opposed the system and many citizens 
were apathetic toward it. Some post- 
masters were unable to get the news of the 
establishment of a Postal Savings de- 
pository published in their local news- 
papers, because of the opposition of local 
bankers. But soon it became evident 
that many millions of dollars hoarded by 
timid people would be brought from hiding 
and be put into productive circulation. 





THE WORLD’S WORK 


Then the opposition of bankers rapidly 
disappeared. The deposits in banks have 
been increased instead of decreased be- 
cause of the Postal Savings system. 


_ BRINGING HOARDINGS OUT OF HIDING 


The Postmaster General. has in his 
office an interesting bit of evidence of the 
bringing out of hidden treasure — a silver 
dollar thickly coated with green mold, 
one of sixty such dollars deposited in a 
Southern Postal Bank, all showing signs 
of having been buried for many years. 

A woman in an Illinois town brought 
$60 in dimes, the savings of years, to the 
postmaster for deposit. An aged woman 
went to the Postoffice Department in 
Washington with a well-filled wallet which 
she said had been her bank for more than 
twenty-five years, ever since she lost some 
money in a bank failure. She declared 
that she would entrust her savings to no 
institution excepting the Government. 
There are thousands of that kind of people. 
One of the first depositors in the deposi- 
tory m Globe, Ariz., was a miner who 
came with $47 that he had withdrawn from 
the Postal Savings Bank of England. 

Reports from postmasters all over the 
country indicate that about nine tenths 
of the cash brought to the Postal Savings 
depositories is deposited by men, women, 
and children who never before had a bank 
account. Conversations repeated by post- 
masters show that in fully half the cases 
the people had been afraid of bank fail- 
ures and therefore chose to hoard their 
savings. They preferred to lose interest 
rather than sleep. Now they get a little 
interest, have the Government’s guarantee, 
and —the banks they’ feared have the 
money, making it earn a profit. 

When one considers that, in establishing 
the Postal Savings system in the United 
States, an original plan had to be evolved 
that could be successfully applied to the 
largest territory and population that ever 
had been served by a banking system, and 
that that plan had to be worked out in 
every detail in a very few months, it is 
remarkable that there have been no mis- 
takes to rectify. The forty-eight post- 
masters of the towns selected as the first 
depositories “‘went to school” for three 
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days in the Postoffice Department in 
Washington. During all the rapid ex- 
tension of the system, from forty-eight 
postoffices to ten thousand, it has not been 
found necessary to change a single detail 
in the plans worked out by Mr. Weed 
before the first depositories were opened. 


KEEPING THE BOOKS BY MACHINERY 


But though the system is working with- 
out friction, radical improvements for 
handling the rapidly increasing volume 
of business are being effected. One of 
these is the devising of a system for having 
the deposit certificates issued, the accounts 
audited, and the bookkeeping done by 
machinery. 

The certificate system is a great improve- 
ment on the pass-book system employed 
in the Postal Savings departments of other 
countries. One of the most persistent 
arguments in Congress against the Postal 
Savings was the enormous expense for 
bookkeeping that would be _ incurred. 
In England, for instance, there are more 
than 3,000 clerks in the central office alone 
handling the pass-books. There every 
depositor receives a pass-book, and a 
ledger account is kept for every depositor 


- in the central office in London, to which 


every pass-book, from every part of the 
United Kingdom, must be sent to be 
balanced. 

But in the American postal banks, 
pass-books have given way to certificates 
of deposit in denominations of $100, $50, 
$20, $10, $5, $2, and $1 each. These are 
issued to depositors and no central ledger 
accounts or pass-books are necessary. 
Individual accounts are kept in the local 
postoffices. The result is that, whereas it 
would require under the pass-book system 
1,500 bookkeepers in Washington to take 
care of the business already developed, 
all the clerical work in the central office 
is now done by fewer than 150 clerks. 

Such errors and delays as have occurred 
have been due to the use of certificates 
of seven different denominations and to the 
fact that they are filled in by hand. These 
facts have stimulated the authorities to 
perfect a mechanical method of book- 
keeping. In Mr. Weed’s office is a con- 
trivance that looks like a cross between a 
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cash register and an adding machine — 
the latest stage in the development of the 
plan to run the Postal Savings system by 
machinery. A machine like this, or simi- 
lar to it, will be put in use in every de- 
pository in the country. 

Inside the machine is a roll of certifi- 
cates with a blank space for the amount 
of money to be deposited. On top are 
two series of levers, one governing the 
amount to be credited, the other control- 
ling the serial number of the depositor’s 
account. When these machines have been 
installed and a man deposits $35, for 
example, the clerk will set the cash levers 
at “35,” and the other levers at the num- 
ber of the account. Then he will turn a 
crank, out will come a certificate and its 
duplicate, and printed on the end of each 
will be the date, the serial number of the 
certificate, the number by which the 
depository is known in the Post Office 
Department in Washington, the number 
of the account, and the amount deposited. 
The certificate will be handed to the de- 
positor, who will write his name on the 
duplicate, and that will end the transac- 
tion so far as the clerk and the depositor 
are concerned. Inside the machine the 
same data are printed on a slip of paper 
that drops into a drawer which can be 
opened only by the postmaster. And 
there is still another compartment that 
can be opened only by a Postal Savings 
inspector, thus providing a quadruple 
check upon the clerk and the postmaster 
and a quadruple precaution against error. 
And, instead of three certificates, of $20, 
$10, and $5, to represent a $35 deposit, as 
at present, only one certificate will be 
needed when the machine is used. 

When deposits are withdrawn the paid 
certificates are sent to Washington. There 
the certificates are put into a machine 
that punches holes in them that stand for 
the post office numbers. Then they are 
fed through electric automatic auditing 
machines. The introduction of these ma- 
chines will mean that when the Postal 
Savings system has reached its full growth 
200 clerks will be able to do the work in 
Washington that under the antiquated 
pass-book system would keep about 5,000 
clerks busy. 
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ISHI, .-THE LAST: ABORIGINE 


ON 
AGE BARBARISM 


THE EFFECTS OF CIVILIZATION 


BY 


A GENUINE SURVIVOR OF STONE 


A. L. KROEBER 


(CURATOR OF THE MUSEUM OF ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA) 


T ELEVEN o’clock in the even- 
ing on Labor Day, 1911, there 
stepped off the ferry boat 
into the glare of electric lights, 
into the shouting of hotel 

runners, and the clanging of trolley cars on 
Market Street, San Francisco, Ishi, the last 
wild Indian in the United States. 

Ishi belongs to the lost Southern Yana 
tribe that formerly lived in Tehama 
County, in northern California. This 
tribe, after years of guerilla warfare, was 
practically exterminated by the whites 
by massacre, in 1865. The five survivors 
took refuge in the utterly wild cajion of 
Deer Creek in Tehama County, and the 
last recorded time that any one saw them 
was in 1870. There were two men, two 
women, and a child — probably Ishi, for 
he has told how, when he was a small boy, 
“so high,” the white men came at sunrise 
and killed his people in their camp. 

In November, 1908, a party of water- 
right surveyors working laboriously down 
the cafion, came on a hut, from which 
dashed two or three men or women, leaving 
one old, decrepit, and sick crone behind. 
Unable to converse with her, the surveyors 
left her undisturbed; but all attempts to 
open negotiations with the other Indians 
failed, so great was their fear. 

Within a year, news of this adventure 
reached the University of California, 
where the Indians in question were at 
once identified, by their condition and 
location, as the long lost Southern Yana, 
the relatives of the almost extinct North- 
ern Yana, whose dialect and customs had 
been investigated by the University ethnol- 
ogists only a year or two before. After 
some confirming inquiries in the vicinity, 
a party was organized in the fall of 1910 
to hunt for the Indians. A month in the 


cafion, in which practically every foot 
of their territory was gone over, revealed 
no Indians, but ample evidence of their 
recent existence — huts, smoke-houses, 
baskets, nets, pestles, flint-chips, and so 
forth. It was concluded that they had 
seen the expedition first and had kept 
consistently out of its way. 

Then, at the end of August, 1911, came 
despatches announcing the capture, near 
Oroville, some forty miles to the south of 
Deer Creek, and in a well-settled district, 
of a lone wild Indian. He had been trying 
to break into a slaughterhouse, and had 
been placed in jail, where neither Indians 
nor whites could converse with him. A 
member of the staff of the anthropological 
department of the University of Cali- 
fornia arrived, armed with a Northern: 
Yana vocabulary and the first communi- 
cation with the aborigine began, much to 
the amazement of the local Indians. The 
next day Sam Batwi, a North Yana 
interpreter, arrived in response to a tele- 
graphic call, and while finding the dialect 
different from his own and difficult to 
manage, was able to make more headway. 
No formal charge had been placed against 
the wild man, and in a few days the 
Sheriff of Butte County obligingly re- 
leased him to the University authorities 
—an arrangement sanctioned by the 
United States Indian Office. 

In justice to Ishi, his own version of his 
“capture” should be given. His people 
were all dead, he said. A woman and a 
child had been drowned in crossing a 
stream. The old woman found by the 
surveyors was dead. For some time he 
had been entirely alone— poor, often 
hungry, with nothing to live for. This, 


by the way, was no doubt the reason for 
his drifting, perhaps aimlessly, so far 























southward of his old home. One day 
he made up his mind to “come in.” He 
expected to be killed, he said, but that no 
longer mattered. So he walked west- 
ward all day, without meeting any one, 
and at dusk came to a house where meat 
was hung up. Tired, hungry, and thirsty, 
he sat down. Soon a boy came out with 
a lantern, saw him, recoiled, and called a 
man, who ran up. In response to Ishi’s 
signs, they gave him a pair of overalls — 
for he was naked except for a rude home- 
made garment, half shirt, half cape — 
ordered him into their wagon, and drove 
him to town, where he was put into a large 
and fine house—the jail—and very 
kindly treated and well fed by a big chief 
— the deputy sheriff. 


ETIQUETTE OF THE PROPER NAME 


Ishi’s name is not genuine. When the 
reporters swarmed out to the University 
Museum of Anthropology in San Fran- 
cisco the morning after he arrived, their 
second inquiry was-for his age, their first 
for his name. Sam Batwi asked him, 
but to all inquiries he shook his head and 
said that he had been alone so long that 
he had no one to name him. This was 
pure fiction, but polite fiction, for the 
strongest Indian etiquette, in Ishi’s part 
of the world, demands that a person shall 
never tell his own name, at least not in 
reply to a direct request. To this day 
Ishi has never disclosed his real name; 
and so strong does his sense of propriety 
on this point remain, that he will not yet 
pronounce the word Ishi, though he 
answers readily to the appellation. The 
name is singularly appropriate, being the 
Yana word for “ man.’ 

He was a curious and pathetic figure in 
those days. Timid, gentle, an ever- 
pervading and only too obvious fear held 
down and concealed to the best of his 
ability, he nevertheless started and leaped 
at the slightest sudden sound. A new 
sight, or the crowding around of half a 
dozen people, made his limbs rigid. If 
his hand had been held and was released, 
his arm remained frozen in the air for 
several minutes. The first boom from a 
cannon fired in artillery practice at the 
Presidio, several miles away, raised him a 
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foot from his chair. And yet, with it all, 
he displayed keen observation, much 
interest, and sometimes delight. Only it 
was the little things that woke responses 
in him. The first penny whistle given 
him roused more expression and spon- 
taneity than the thousands of houses 
spread out before him as he stood on the 
high terrace of the Museum and looked 
over the city. 

One curious, patient gesture, which has 
never quite left him, was characteristic 
of him in those days —a raising high up 
of his mobile, arched eye-brows. It was 
an expression of wonder, but also of 
ignorance, of incomprehension, like our 
shrugging of the shoulders. It was his 
one sign, for he séemed afraid to use his 
limbs freely at that time, and even since, 
when he feels perfectly at home, has been 
given but little to gestures. He some- 
times uses them effectively when he wishes 
to explain, but never profusely nor with 
any exceptional or instinctive ability to 
make them plain to every one. 


AFRAID OF CROWDS 


His one great dread, which he over- 
came but slowly, was of crowds. It is 
not hard to understand this in view of his 
lonely life in a tribe of five. A lone 
American had always been a signal of 
imminent danger to him; no wonder that 
a hundred literally paralyzed him. A week 
after his arrival in San Francisco he was 
taken for an automobile ride, through 
Golden Gate Park and to the ocean beach. 
The one thing above all others that drew 
his attention was the Sunday crowds. 
He had never been at the ocean and until 
that week had never even seen it from a 
distance. It was therefore anticipated 
that the surf, which as a phenomenon of 
nature he could understand, would inter- 
est him more than the works of civilization. 
But when the car reached the bluff look- 
ing down on the breakers, with a long, 
sandy beach studded with thousands of 
holiday-seekers stretching miles away, 
everything else was forgotten and the 
exclamation ‘‘ hansi saltu!”’ “many white 
people,” burst involuntarily from him. 

The shock-of this effect over, his mind 
became more receptive for smaller things. 
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instead of the thing pointed out. It was 
all absolutely meaningless to him. 

By this time Ishi had come to look upon 
the Museum as his home — not only for 


As the machine wound around the drives 
in the park, the elevated group of Univer- 
sity buildings, of which the Museum is one, 
occasionally came into view, and each 
time a smile would break over his feat- 
ures as he pointed with a nod of his head 
and said wowi (home). As one drive 
turned into another that had previously 
been traversed in the opposite direction, 
or only crossed it, his keen sense of locality 
asserted itself, and again and again he 
told the interpreter that the party had 
passed there before. The car followed one 
of the less frequented by-roads and dis- 
turbed a flock of the quail that roam the 
park in a half wild state as the squirrels 
do in Eastern cities; instantly he stood 
up, following their every movement with 
the hunter’s instinct and no doubt with a 
feeling of home and kinship. Next to 
the undreamed-of crowd of people, the 
familiar birds stirred his emotions more 
than anything else during the ride. 


STONE AGE VAUDEVILLE 


A week later he was invited to a vaude- 
ville performance by an enterprising news- 
paper man in search of a story. Sam 
explained to him as best he might; and 
Ishi answered that he was willing if I, or 
one of the people from the Museum, 
whom he had learned to know, went with 
him. The reporter got his story. But 
he got it out of his imagination. For two 
acts Ishi sat in his box seat and looked at 
the audience. So many people crowded 
together so closely were more remarkable 
than the mysterious capers that a 
couple of actors might be cutting on the 
stage. Gradually he followed the other 
members of the party and the more sophis- 
ticated interpreter, and turned his eyes 
forward. When the audience laughed, he 
giggled with them, out of pure automatic 
response or suggestion, for they might be 
laughing at a pun, a joke conveyed in 
words that were totally incomprehensible 
to him. Horse-play and acrobatics had 
no more effect; in the midst of an act of 
purely physical appeal, his attention was 
apt to wander. When a character or 


event on the stage was called to his notice, 
he smiled politely but embarrassedly, or 
watched the motions of the suggestor 


the time being, but forever. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs sent its Special Agent 
for California to see him and form plans 
for his future. Ishi was told that he was 
free to go back where he came from, or 
to go where other Indians lived under the 
care of the American Government; but 
he promptly shook his head. “I will 
live like the white people from now on,” 
he said to the interpreter. “I want to 
stay where I am. I will grow old here, 
and die in this house.” He has never 
swerved from this first declaration. 


QUICK WITH CRAVAT, SLOW WITH SHOES 


His intelligence and quick perception 
showed themselves from the first. Get- 
ting in and out of his coat made some 
little difficulty for a time, but everything 
else about his clothes seemed to come 
as natural, once he had them on, as to 
a civilized person. One demonstration 
taught him to tie a four-in-hand cravat. 
His pockets quickly contained an assort- 
ment of junk worthy of a small boy. In 
fact, three days in clothing brought him 
to a condition where he refused to strip 
for the photographer — absolutely the 
only occasion when he balked at obeying 
orders. He saw everyone else wearing 
clothes, and would never take them off 
again, he said with metaphorical emphasis. 

Shoes alone had no attraction for him. 
It was thought that they might incommode 
him, so he was not pressed, but asked 
if he wished them. “I see all the ground 
is stone here,” he said. ‘“ Walking on that 
all the time, I would wear out shoes; 
but my feet will never wear out” — an 
answer perhaps partly dictated by inborn 
politeness, but as ingenuous as logical. 
It was not until the rainy season set in 
and he underwent an unexpected attack 
of pneumonia, that he was provided with 
shoes, and then seemed content. 

There were other instances where he 
reasoned more consistently than our civili- 
zation. He learned very quickly that 
meat, potato, vegetables, and soup are 
not eaten with the tools that nature 
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provides; and he was so anxious to con- 
form with good manners that he tried to 
use a teaspoon to eat the first peach that 
was handed to him. 

He picked up with equal facility the 
daily duties which were assigned him to 
provide exercise in compensation for the 
unwonted indoor and sedentary life that 
the city was imposing. A few days’ prac- 
tice, and he was bustling about the 
Museum in early morning hours handling 
the broom, the mop, and the duster with 
the skill of an experienced janitor, prob- 
ably with greater care, and certainly with 
the same willing gentleness that marked 
all his actions. In this or some similar 
direction seems to lie the avenue of his 
future adaptation to the material prob- 
lems of livelihood and civilization. 


DISLIKE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


One remarkable fact so far has stood 
out against his progress toward real 
civilization: a reluctance to learn English. 
In several months of association only with 
people of English speech (Sam, the half- 
satisfactory interpreter, remained only a 
few weeks) one would expect a tolerable 
proficiency in the new language, an ability 
of expression at least lively. and fluent if 
not correct. But a few dozen names of 
objects and persons are all that have 
crossed his lips. It is not inability that is 
at fault, for his pronunciation, when 
called upon to repeat what is spoken to 
him, is excellent, and some words, such 
as “water,” “money,” and “chicken,” 
blossomed from him in a very few days. 
Strange to say, a certain bashfulness 
seems to lie at the bottom of this back- 
wardness; and this shamefacedness is no 
doubt accentuated by the tremendous 
difference that civilization must have 
impressed on him as existing between all 
white people on the one hand and himself 
on the other. He feels himself so distinct 
from his new world, that such a thing as 
deliberately imitating civilized people and 
making himself one of them has apparently 
never dawned upon him. He is one and 
they are others; that is in the inevitable 
nature of things, he thinks; and so he 
does not dream of revolting, of attempting 
to bridge the gulf by acquiring a new means 
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of communication. Everything in_ his 
behavior, his constant and gentle obedience 
at the slightest suggestion, his readiness 
to leave the determination of the most 
trivial and intimate personal details to 
those about him, points in the same 
direction. It would seem that such a 
position of separation and aloofness would 
depress to dejection, but Ishi’s demeanor 
els cheerful, and the only time he has not 
smiled on seeing an acquaintance was when 
he was sick in bed. 


AN INDIAN’S BLUSH 


But even stronger than this sense of 
distinctness, which operates only nega- 
tively, is a violent bashfulness. When, 
on urging, he repeats a name that is being 
taught him, he blushes; when he slips 
out for the first time a new English word 
or phrase, he blushes and smiles like a 
girl. And Ishi’s blush is real. His face 
mantles and clouds with a frequency and 
an intensity never approached by any 
other Indian that I have seen. 

What interests him most is the names 
of people. “Achi djeyauna”’ (what is his 
name?), is his first and often repeated 
question, until he has mastered the 
appellation of a newcomer. Next after 
individuals come nationalities and con- 
“Dutchman” and 
“Chinaman” were early favorites; but 
mounted police officers impressed his 
imagination even more, as being great 
chiefs, and he tried repeatedly until he 
could say “bahleeceman.” The first China- 
man that he saw, by the way, happened 
to be an editor in American clothes 
and among Americans, but Ishi declared 
at once that he was no American but an 
Indian—no “ghost” but a “person,” 
to translate his native Yana literally. 
Soon he began to note distinguishing racial 
characteristics, and to push up with his 
fingers the outer corners of his eyes when 
he said “Chinaman.” And then would 
follow another giggle and blush. 


AN ABORIGINAL SHAVE 


Ishi put on weight rapidly after coming 
within reach of the fleshpots of civilization 
and their three times a day recurrence. 
In a couple of months he had gained be- 
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tween forty and fifty pounds. His face 
is as clean of beard as when he was dis- 
covered, and has not been touched by a 
razor. This is not a racial characteristic 
but the result of his substitute for shaving. 
He pulls out his beard hairs one by one 
as soon as they emerge — a habit formerly 
universal among all tribes on the continent, 
but less frequently practised to-day. In 
this connection he manifests a peculias 
personal refinement: he never follows the 
habit when in company. It was only after 
three months of constant association that 
I actually saw him for the first time at 
what must be a daily pursuit. 

What Ishi’s future will be is hard to 
predict. He himself does not worry about 
it in the least. He is safe in friendly 
hands, with no cares, and is content to 
let it go at that. Until he learns English 
he can only remain the ward of some one, as 
now he is the ward of the United States and 
in charge of the University of California. 

The strange history of this survivor 
from the past seems to show that intelli- 
gence is not the monopoly of civilization, 
and that lack of civilization is perhaps 
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due not so much to want of sense and 
ability as to lack of knowledge and pre- 
cedent. Ishi has as good a head as the 
average American; but he is unspeakably 
ignorant. He knows nothing, or knew 
nothing, six months ago, of. hours and 
years, of money and labor and pay, of 
government and authority, of newspapers 
and business, of the other thousands of 
things that make up our life. In short, 
he has really lived in the stone age, as has 
so often been said. That this does not 
involve a semi-animal, brutal, merely 
instinctive, and inferior mental capacity, 
is clear in his case, and may perhaps be 
inferred for other uncultured people. 
What it does involve, is an almost incon- 
ceivable difference in education, in oppor- 
tunity, in a past of many centuries of 
achievement on which the present can 
build. Ishi himself is no nearer the 
“missing link” or any antecedent form of 
human life than we are; but in what his 
environment, his associates, and his puny 
native civilization have made him, he 
represents a stage through which our 
ancestors passed thousands of years ago. 


MAKING BUSINESS TO ORDER 


HOW THE SANTA FE AND OTHER RAILROADS DEVELOP THE COUNTRY THEY 
SERVE BY MEANS OF THEIR INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENTS 


BY 


HENRY OYEN 


T IOLA, Kan., a few years 
ago, four wide-awake citizens 
became imbued with the idea 

_ of making something besides 

a farmer’s market place out of 

their town. They looked around and 

estimated the visible and available raw 

industrial resources of the community as: 

“Plenty of natural gas for fuel, and plenty 

of rock that may or may not be worth a 
cent.” 

They wrote about it to the president of 
the railroad that served them — the Santa 
Fé — and the president turned the letter 
over to the industrial department. The 


industrial commissioner went to lola in 
company with an engineer. 

“We are ambitious out here,” said the 
local men. “We want to make use of 
every cent’s worth of natural resources 
that we have got. The trouble is that 
all that we can find which shapes up 
like resources is the gas and a deposit 
of rock.” 

“Let us go out and examine the rock,” 
said the commissioner. 

The men of Iola pointed out the vast 
deposit of hitherto unconsidered stone 
that surrounds the town. 

“That’s some kind of marble, isn’t it?” 
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said one. “We might get a stone quarry 
in here.” 

“No, it isn’t marble,” said the engineer, 
after making tests and surveys. “But it 
is the kind of limestone that will make 
first-class cement.” 

“We don’t know anything about 
cement,” was the reply. “We aren’t ina 
position to put in a plant.” 

“All right,” said the commissioner. 
“You’ve got the necessary raw material. 
Somewhere in this country there is an 
experienced cement maker looking for this 
opportunity. We'll bring you together. 
We'll get a plant in here for you. That 
is the busiriess of this department.” 

Through its many sources of information 
the road got in touch with cement manu- 
facturers in Michigan and found a man 
looking for a new field of operation. 

“The place you are looking for is out at 
lola, Kan.,” said the road’s agent. “Go 
out there and look that deposit over.” 

Through other connections it put cap- 
italists in touch with the cement maker 
and the citizens of Iola. It didn’t invest a 
dollar of Santa Fé money — it never does 
— but it brought together the three neces- 
sary elements for the utilization of these 
natural resources. The result was the 
erection of the first cement plant in Kan- 
sas, at lola. This was the beginning of 
an industry that now comprises seventeen 
large mills and brings millions of dollars 
annually into the Kansas cement fields. 
Why did the Santa Fé go to all this 
trouble? The answer is simple: It hauls 
the freight. 

Primarily and principally, the function 
of a railroad is to furnish transportation. 
The amount of traffic it is called upon to 
furnish, and generally speaking, therefore, 
the amount of profits that it will earn, 
depends upon the producing and con- 
suming capacities of the territory that it 
serves. Hence, the policy of modern 
railroads, in all their operating and devel- 
opment departments, may be said to be: 
“The public be helped. The interests of 
the roads and the interests of its users 
are identical. A poor territory means a 
poor railroad. Help make our territory 
prosperous.” 

Following this policy such roads as the 
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Southern, the Lehigh Valley, the Erie, 
the Santa Fé, and others are coming to 
occupy the position of general stimulator, 
friend, guide, and counsellor to their users. 
The work of the Sante Fé may be taken as 
an illustration of their ideals and of their 
methods. 

The Industrial Department of the Santa 
Fé every year brings $16,000,000 of capital, 
invested in manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing industries, into the country on its 
lines. These figures do not represent sales 
of stocks or bonds, but actual investments 
in new business. The territory that the 
Santa Fé serves is largely new country, 
country in which capital and industries 
are few and wary of adventuring. From 
this may be drawn an idea of the tremend- 
ous importance of the progressively con- 
ducted department of this sort to a rail- 
road’s tributary territory. Of course, 
such work is of equal importance and 
profit to the railroad. 

Most localities possess in one form or 
another the first and basic requisite for 
the creation of a productive industry, raw 
material. In a new country there is 
little else. Labor is lacking, capital is 
lacking, and experience. The community 
in which the raw material is found is 
seldom able to develop or even sell its 
natural resources. The material is in one 
corner of the country; the capital, labor, 
and experience necessary to convert it 
into something useful and profitable is 
in another corner. 

The big task is to bring them together. 
A new community, even with the enter- 
prise and intelligence of the local com- 
mercial organizations that are being de- 
veloped all over the country, seldom is 
able to do this. The railroad can and will 
do it, because it is a part of its business. 


COLORADO’S SUGAR INDUSTRY 


This is a typical illustration of how a 
railroad to-day plays the part of “business 
doctor” to the cities and towns along its 
line: The beet-sugar factories in the 
Rocky Ford district of Colorado now are 
firmly established in the sugar industry 
of the-West. A few years ago there was 
hardly an industry in this part of Colorado 
that yielded any freight to the railroad 
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except a few fruit farms. The road, 
through its expert appraisers, knew the 
value of the land that it was tapping in 
this section. The soil was there to raise 
sugar beets to an extent to rival the 
sugar beet districts of Germany. But 
it does no good to raise sugar beets unless 
you have a sugar mill within easy freight- 
tariff distance. 

It took the Santa Fé Industrial Depart- 
ment five years to get the first sugar mill 
built at Rocky Ford, Col. Then 
the opportunity for the agricultural de- 
partment of the road and for the state of 
Colorado to bring farmers to the sugar 
beet lands had been created. The sugar 
beet fields of Colorado now are of national 
prominence. The same forces that made 
the cultivation of this field possible now 
are working to bring about the same con- 
dition in New Mexico. Thousands of 
acres in that state are as well adapted 
to sugar beet farming as the successful 
Colorado district. Eventually some ad- 
venturous capitalist will be convinced by 
the railroad’s statistics, a mill will be 
built, and New Mexico will begin to take 
its place among the sugar producing 
districts of the world. 

In the Rocky Ford district the most 
difficult obstacle to overcome was the 
scarcity of labor. Most development 
breaks on this same reef. The mill was 
built, the beets were planted, and then 
there was a shortage of 5,000 or 6,000 
laborers to thin out the growing beets, to 
harvest them, and to run them through 
the mill when the harvest was over. The 
mill people and the beet farmers turned 
to the railroad. The way in which the 
railroad —the Santa Fé Industrial De- 
partment — serves in this case is typical 
of how the new idea of codperation be- 
tween the railroad and the railroad user 
works out. It collects Indian and Mexi- 
can laborers by the hundreds in New 
Mexico and Arizona. It can not haul 
them up to the Rocky Ford beet fields 
free—as it used to— because the law 
forbids. Instead, it says to the beet 
sugar people: “Here is your labor. We 
have got it together. You will have to 


pay us, and we will deliver it where you 
need it.” 
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Omaha, Kansas City, and even St. 
Louis and Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
through the road’s efforts, annually feed 
this district with labor. 

Without the factory, there could not 
have been any sugar beet farms. With- 
out the labor, there could be neither farms 
nor factories. And without the efforts of 
the road’s industrial men, there would be 
no dependable labor supply. 

“Oh, no; this isn’t charity on our part,” 
says the commissioner. “We haul the 
freight.” 

That is the reason why railroads are 
beginning to “father” the communities 
they serve. 

“More business — especially manufac- 
turing — more freight. Develop business,” 
might be said to be the new motto of the 
progressive railroad manager. 


MR. RIPLEY A PIONEER 


Mr. Edward S. Ripley, president of the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé, is the 
man who has done as much as any one, 
perhaps, to stimulate and develop this 
idea to its present prominence. Some- 
thing more than twenty years ago, when 
he was with the Burlington, Mr. Ripley 
conceived and put into operation an 
industrial department like the present day 
departments. When he went to the St. 
Paul he took his hobby with him, and 
when he became head of the Santa Fé 
the Industrial Department became one of 
his big projects. 

“They all want and need something,” 
said Mr. Ripley, referring to the towns 
along the line. “Most of them’ ought 
to have what they want. Most of the 
things they want will mean more freight 
for the Santa Fé to haul. If they want 
factories, we'll haul their finished pro- 
ducts to market; if they want local 


‘ stores, we'll haul finished products for 


their consumption. We must get them 
what they want and need.” 

So. thoroughly has this road — taking 
it as an example of the most progressive 
railroads — organized this service, and 
so intimately has it connected its interests 
with the interests of the towns along the 
right of way, that now, when a Santa Fé 
town wants anything, it writes to the road 
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about it. In the fifteen years of its 
operation the industrial department of 
the road has not once failed to supply the 
demands made upon it. 


GETTING A GENERAL STORE STARTED 


For instance, a small town in New 
Mexico recently wrote: “We have got 
to have a general store here, and we've 
got to have it pretty quick.” 

The industrial commissioner went to 
the general salesman in charge of this 
territory for the largest wholesale house 
in Chicago. 

“Here,” said he, “is a chance for a good 
man to get a start in the store business. 
This is a new town, but it is a good one, 
and it is going to grow rapidly. Find 
a man to go down there, and you will have 
another good customer on your books.” 

In a little town in lowa was a store- 
keeper who had been seeking just such 
an opportunity. The wholesale house 
placed him in touch with the New Mexico 
town, with the result that the town got 
its much needed store, “pretty quick.” 

From small affairs like this the requests 
go upward with practically no limit. 
The biggest order so far filled was for 
a town—complete. In Southern Cali- 
fornia lay, untouched, a great field of 
raw material for the manufacture of glass. 
The market for this product was growing 
up all around. But no glass-makers were 
available, and no labor supply of any kind 
near enough to the sand fields to make the 
erection of a plant feasible. Finally the 
industrial commissioner found the owner 
of a glass plant in Ohio who would listen 
to reason, and he took him out to Cali- 
fornia to look over the field. 


MOVING A TOWNFUL OF PEOPLE 


“Yes,” said the glass man, “here is the 
raw material, and a market free from 
competition; but what good does that do? 
There is no labor out here. That makes 
the whole thing impossible. Why, to 
make a success here | should have to 
move my whole townful of glass-makers 
out here and have a town to house them 
in when they came.” 

“Well,” said the railroad man, “let 
us do that.” 
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The glass-maker went back to Ohio 
and put all his experienced employees 
under contract to move to California 
and stay—when a plant and a town 
should be ready to receive them. 

The plant was built, and the town 
around it. One day the people of the 
little glass town in Ohio got aboard special 
trains with their household goods and 
belongings and went West, to become a 
part of Stockton, Cal. 

The Industrial Department of this road 
has just completed a canvass of the needs, 
wants, and opportunities in the towns 
that it serves. One town wants a paper, 
and the road promptly gets in touch with 
a country editor who wishes to make a 
change; another town wants a_ barber 
shop, and the want will be supplied. 
In one place or another practically every 
want known to the growing town has 
been expressed. One place — “about two 
hours old” — calmly asked the road to 
hurry up and make the United States 
Government put in a post-office. 


NO BEER, NO POTTERY 


More population — especially laboring 
population— naturally is the most im- 
portant thing that a railroad can bring 
into a new country. The seriousness of 
the labor scarcity in the Southwest may 
be judged from the experience of Tulsa 
—which did not get its pottery works. 
There was no reason except the labor 
problem why it didn’t. Tulsa has natural 
gas for fuel. Within easy hauling distance 
over in Texas is an unlimited deposit of 
kaolin, and English potteries are shipping 
carloads of their product into the territory 
that Tulsa could supply. 

All arrangements for the securing of 
capital and the building of a large pottery 
plant were assured, while the industrial 
department went looking for pottery 
workers. It found them in New Jersey. 
Representatives of the workers came to 
Tulsa and looked over the situation. They 
were pleased; they were almost ready 
to move, when the report that Oklahoma 
was to become a “dry” state came to 
their ears. That settled it. 

“Pottery makers won’t go where they 
can’t get beer,” said they; and Tulsa 
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commissioner goes forth and does mission- 
ary work of the strenuous sort. 

“We know every live business man on 
our line from St. Louis to the Coast,” 
said Mr. Wesley Merritt, the Santa Fé’s 


still waits and yearns for the coming of 
its pottery industry. Even the railroad 
could not overcome this colossal obstacle. 


PREVENTION OF FOREDOOMED FAILURES 


But it is not enough merely for a rail- 
road to be willing to bring industries to 
its towns. No good industrial department 
will attempt to locate an industry unless 
it is certain to become a success. Recently 
a number of citizens in a Kansas town 
began to break ground for a factory. 

“What are you going to do here?”’ asked 
the Santa Fé man. 

“We're going to put in a cement mill,” 
was the answer. 

“But, gentlemen, you can’t make a go 
of it,” said the railroad man. “This 
isn’t the right location for a cement mill. 
You are too far from the markets. There 
is a mill up at Blankville which can under- 
sell you and put you out of business.” 

The local men, however, were confident 
that they knew their business. They 
went ahead and built their mill. They 
failed swiftly and completely, as the rail- 
road people knew they would. Now 
when an attempt is made to start an 
industry under such conditions, conditions 
that are certain to evolve a failure, the rail- 
road fights it with every kind of weaponand 
almost always prevents its establishment. 

“It is not good for the community, and 
therefore not good for the road, to have 
a business failure,’ sums up the road’s 
efforts along this line. “Anything that 
hurts the individual and the community 
hurts the road.” 

Therefore the road, with its great store 
of knowledge and experience, watches 
over the efforts of the towns on its lines 
with a solicitous eye. It will not let 
them hurt themselves if it can help it. It 
wouldn’t be good business. With its 
multiple fingers’ always on the business 
pulse of its towns, it knows better even 
than the towns themselves when one of 
them is neglecting its opportunities for 
development. In most towns there are 
found a few wide awake citizens who are 
not content to sit still and watch their 
town grow slowly. In a few towns, how- 


ever, all inhabitants seem prone to catch 
the sleeping sickness. 


Then the industrial 





industrial commissioner. “We know them 
face to face because we go out and sit 
down at their desks and talk business 
with them. We’re something like the 
country doctor: they are always glad to 
see us because they know we are going 
to do all we can to help them. They 
always want to do something to make 
their town more prosperous, but most 
of the time they don’t know what to do 
or how to do it. That is where we come 
in. It is simply the idea of codperation 
intimately applied. We help them. They 
build their town, and we haul the freight.” 

The railroad now even takes an active 
part in the plans of towns and cities 
for self-beautification. The railroads that 
are building the new Union Station in 
Kansas City are putting $500,000 into a 
park to help complete that city’s admirable 
scheme of parks and driveways. The old- 
time railroad station was probably the 
ugliest example of American architecture. 
But the stations that are being built 
to-day are planned to be an inspiration 
to the builders of a city. 

A town in Oklahoma wanted a new 
railroad station. This is a chronic con- 
dition among towns of all sizes. The 
files of every railroad manager in the 
country are crowded with demands for 
new stations. In this town the station 
was opposite the public square. Alight- 
ing from the train a traveler saw a livery 
stable, a dumping ground, a row of tumble- 
down shacks, and a waste of sand. 

“You people don’t want us to put a 
new station in here,” said the road to the 
town. “It would make you look bad. 
We would put in a good looking building, 
and the contrast with your appearance 
would be awful. Reform that square 
and you'll get your station.” 

The town made a little park of the 
dumping ground, removed the _ livery 
stable and the shacks, and the result was 
a general clean-up of the town, followed 
almost immediately by the erection of a 


modern, tasteful station. 














WO years ago Unity Church, 

of Montclair, N. J., found itself 

in desperate straits. A mort- 

gage on the $30,000 edifice, 

and heavy operating expenses, 

including a $3,500 salary to the pastor, 

were breaking the backs -of the con- 

: gregation. Death had decimated their 

F ranks, and no new members had come to 

fill up the gaps. The average attendance 

at Sunday morning services was less than 

ninety. The church’s influence in the 

affairs of Montclair was nothing. Every- 

body was apathetic, everybody was dis- 

couraged. For thirteen years the church 

had struggled along. Now it seemed only 

a matter of a little time until it should 
give up. 

To-day the membership of Unity Church 
numbers 236. The average Sunday morn- 
ing attendance is 165. The church can 
hardly hold the crowds that throng to it 
on Sunday evenings. Instead of being 
| open seven times a week, the church build- 
ing is now used twenty times a week. 
Even the janitor’s salary has been raised, 
so greatly has his work increased! Once 
a nonentity, Unity Church has become a 
leader in civic affairs. The local news- 
papers are full of it and its doings. The 
congregation is confident, energetic, ag- 
gressive. The increased financial burden 
is carried easily. All this has been accom- 
plished in two years. Jt was done by 
advertising. 

The man behind the advertising cam- 
paign was Mr. Emerson P. Harris, presi- 
dent of the Harris-Dibble Advertising 
Company, of New York City, and one 
of the leading advertising experts in the 
United States. Mr. Harris is a devoted 
member of Unity Church. 









SPREADING THE GOSPEL BY 
PRINTERS’ INK 


THE INSPIRING SUCCESS OF UNITY CHURCH IN MONTCLAIR, N. J., 
ACHIEVED BY THE USE OF ADVERTISING 





BY 
MARY and LEWIS THEISS 


The church turned to him in its difficulty 
because he is a successful business man. 
Mr. Harris agreed to serve as president 
of the trustees, provided he were given 
free rein. When he said that he meant 
to build up the church by advertising, 
some of the members objected. Mr. 
Harris told them that the command to 
preach the gospel to every creature im- 
plied the use of printers’ ink. They said 
“Go ahead.” 

Montclair was overstocked with 
churches. Every one who was interested 
in religious work already had some church 
affiliation. And the non-church-going ele- 
ment seemed absolutely indifferent to all 
efforts to interest them. 

So Unity Church presented its offering 
by advertising; and it advertised, not 
a church or a minister, but the gospel. 

First of all the church made use of the 
local newspapers, in which it published 
weekly announcements. These were about 
five inches square, and were prominently 
displayed. They were live but not bla- 
tant. They were set up so as to catch 
the eye. They were worded, not to 
startle, but to impress the reader. Some 
little catch-word was always skilfully 
inserted. In an advertisement of a ser- 
mon on “ Just Plain Reliability,” appeared 
these sentences. ‘‘Is life a dash or a 
Marathon?” — “Duty soon tires. Love 
goes all the way.” 

First, these advertisements told about 
the Sunday sermon. Then they an- 
nounced the other services of the week. 
Finally they touched on Unity Church, 
and extended a cordial invitation to any 
who cared to do so to attend one or more 
services. From time to time the news- 
paper advertisements were increased in 
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size to a quarter of a page. These en- 
larged announcements were amplifications 
of the smaller weekly advertisements. 
They stated in the same striking way the 
sermon subjects for a month in advance, 
together with the topics of the Sunday 
evening talks. Other church activities 
were announced in detail. The adver- 
tisement was filled out with apt comment 
on matters of interest. 

Later these quarter-page advertise- 
ments were struck off separately as hand- 
bills and distributed through the town. 
Thus Mr. Harris played on curiosity. 
Many people who would no more than 
glance at a newspaper advertisement 
would peruse with interest the same 
advertisement in handbill form. Another 
advantage of the dodger was that, being 
small, it could be kept for reference. 


POST CARDS AND LETTERS 


To supplement this use of printers’ ink, 
a system of personal solicitation was de- 
vised. An “extension committee” was 
furnished with post cards printed thus: 
“—— will be the subject of Sunday’s ser- 
mon. Won’t you come and hear it?” 
Notice that the written part of this in- 
vitation precedes the printed. That is 
another advertising device to rivet atten- 
tion. It makes the personal element in 
the note stand out. These cards were 
filled in, signed, and mailed regularly. 

To any one displaying interest, special 
bulletins were mailed. These were com- 
pact and artistic pamphlets meant for 
family perusal. The year-book, of sixteen 
pages, contained the names of all officers 
and members of the church and con- 
gregation, of all committees and their 
members, and of all the church organiza- 
tions. So far as possible it gave a list 
of activities for the entire year. The 
monthly bulletins gave detailed information 
about the month’s doings and news of the 
general activities of the church. Other 
pamphlets gave biographical sketches of 
the speakers at the Sunday evening serv- 
ices devoted to the discussion of vital 
problems. These little pamphlets were 


intended for reference books. 
Wherever possible, information for a 
month in advance was thus wrought into 


Unity Church’s advertisements. By de- 
scribing the activities of four weeks the 
chance of drawing the reader was increased. 
It gave him more to pick from, and so 
added to the possibility of his finding 
something to his liking. 

Finally an artistic bulletin-board four 
feet square was placed in front of the 
church, and an artist employed to letter 
it. Every week he prepared an attrac- 
tive announcement, embellished with apt 
texts, illuminated letters, or other artistic 
designs. This announcement told briefly 
of the week’s doings and extended a 
cordial invitation to passers-by to attend 
some of the services. 

Nor did the advertising end here, al- 
though the use of printers’ ink did. Work- 
ing in conjunction with the extension 
committee was the committee on hospi- 
tality. It was their business to welcome 
strangers and make them feel at home. 
And no one ever fell into the hands of that 
committee who, when he went out, did 
not straightway spread a good report of 
Unity Church. That was the very best 
kind of advertising. 


BUSINESS METHODS IN CHURCH 


The unusual element, however, in Unity 
Church’s campaign was the methodical 
way in which it was run. No theatre 
box-office ever kept closer track of expendi- 
tures and results than did Unity Church. 
Sunday after Sunday a detailed record 
was kept. The cost of each service was 
carefully computed. Like college stu- 
dents at chapel, every member was 
marked for attendance. Thus the pastor 
knew who were away and so could keep 
track of them. A record was kept of the 
total number in attendance at each meet- 
ing. The subject of the sermon was 
noted down each week. Note was made 
of the weather conditions. Local attrac- 
tions were likewise recorded.. In this way 
the church heads knew exactly the size 
of each audience, the strength of the com- 
petition met, and the per capita cost of 
each meeting. Also they could tell what 
kind of preaching people liked best. Thus 
they gathered definite data to go by. 

One result of this activity — the most 
important of all— Unity Church had 
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not foreseen. In doing with its might 
what its hands found to do, Unity Church 
became interested in its work. It beheld 
the relation that should exist between life 
and religion, it understood that they are 
but warp and woof of the same fabric. 
It became a “seven-day church.” To- 
day the church building is in use twenty 
times a week, and the congregation is 
planning to extend its use still farther. 
They do not let their plant lie idle. 

Here is a list of some of their activities. 
The conversation class, led by Mr. Harris, 
is for the frank discussion of life problems 
and matters of public interest. Unity 
Alliance for women seeks to promote 
social life among its members. Unity 
Club for men has occasional dinners, 
informal gatherings to 
promote good-fellowship. The young 
people’s society does likewise for the 
younger folks, with dinners, picnics, 
theatricals, and dances. The Young 
Men’s Class in Business Ethics is just 
what its name implies. The Strollers 
go forth for frequent walks of three to 
ten miles among the near-by Jersey hills. 
The Folk Dancing Class, whose members 
range in age from eight to eighty, a class 


.that became so popular it had to be split 


into two parts; the Dante Circle; and the 
Playground Classes —all attract people, 
the young as well as the old, to the church, 
while the Unity lecture course for the free 
discussion of vital prcblems is notable. 


TALKS BY FAMOUS MEN 


Some of the speakers for the current 
year are Rev. Algernon G. Crapsey, 
President David Starr Jordan, Mr. Hud- 
son Maxim, Dr. Woods Hutchinson, Mr. 
Frederick C. Howe, Mr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Mr. John Mitchell, Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, Mr. Benjamin C. Marsh, 
Mayor George R. Lunn, Mr. Norman 
Hapgood, Mr: George .L. Record, and 
Professor James H. Hyslop. The topics 
discussed by these speakers range all the 
way from Professor Hyslop’s talk on the 
nature of psychical research and its recon- 


structive influence, to Mr. Booker T. 


Washington’s discussion of the race prob- 
lem, Mrs. Spencer’s statement on marriage 
and divorce, and Mr. Hudson Maxim’s 
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exposition of the aeroplane and the warfare 
and civilization of the future. Is it any 
wonder that the church cannot accom- 
modate the people who crowd to these 
Sunday night discussions? 

The church has taken out memberships 
in the American Peace Society, the 
National Conference of Charities, the 
National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, the National 
Civic Federation, the National Con- 
sumers’ League, the Religious Education 
Society, and the New Jersey Child Labor 
Committee. Just as the contributions 
of the Sunday School are largely given to 
local philanthropies, so the church build- 
ing is freely lent and widely used by local 
organizations. The Deutscher Verein and 
the Alliance Frangaise meet here regularly. 

The building stands in the centre of a 
large plot of ground. Trees and shrubbery 
form an effective screen to the rear of the 
church yard, where the church maintains 
a model playground. Here are seesaws, 
slides, sand piles, and a score of other 
childish joys that make Unity Church play- 
ground a delightful haven for the little folk. 
For the playground is open, not only to the 
children of the congregation, but to all the 
children of Montclair. Of course, it will 
not accommodate all the children of Mont- 
clair, nor is it intended to. It is meant to 
be an object lesson to the community. It 
is intended to create a demand among the 
children which ‘shall lead the community 
to construct municipal playgrounds. 

Following out its policy of participat- 
ing in whatever is of interest to mankind, 
Unity Church has taken an active part 
in trying to lower the cost of living. The 
church made a study of codperation. It 
corresponded with codperative societies in 
various parts of. the country. When the 
situation had been thoroughly canvassed, a 
public meeting was called and a codpera- 
tive society was formed. Two hundred or 
more stockholders contributed an_ initial 
capital of more than $7,000, and a coéper- 
ative store was opened. And this, too, be 
it remembered, is a community affair. It 
is not Unity Church Codperative Society, 
but Montclair Codperative Society. The 
church merely led the way. It followed 
the divine precept of helping others. 
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Until Unity Church brought them, 
Montclair was without moving pictures. 
The wealthy residents fought every propo- 
. ition to open a moving picture show in 
the town. But Montclair has its poor, as 
well as its rich — its folks who cannot spend 
several dollars for a evening’s entertain- 
ment —and these people, Unity Church 
felt, were being deprived of legitimate 
pleasure. Furthermore, moving pictures 
are one of the greatest educational forces 
of the day. Sothe Church cut the Gor- 
dian knot by turning the church building, 
on certain nights, into a moving picture 
house. Thus it is again creating demand. 
Sooner or later that demand must be sup- 
plied through the usual channels. 

The result of all these activities is more 
advertising — not of the sort that is paid 
for by the inch, but the more effective 
kind that is known as news. The two 
Montclair papers, the week we attended 
Unity Church, printed seven separate 
items about Unity doings. These ranged 
from an eighth-of-a-column account of 
the Deutscher Verein’s meeting to a two- 
and-a-third-column report of Mr. John 
Mitchell’s talk on labor problems. 


A VITALIZED PULPIT 


No church that does as much as Unity 
Church does could fail to exhibit in its 
pulpit an outward and visible sign of 
its inward and spiritual grace. Unity 
Church’s pulpit is a genuine reflector of 
the spirit of the organization. A pamphlet 
issued by the church says that “Unity 
pulpit has two ideals and two lines of 
endeavor; first, to seek to learn and set 
forth the fundamental aspects of knowl- 
edge and faith which should determine 
our courses of action, and second, to inter- 
pret the moral and religious aspects of 
the life of to-day, individual and social, 
so that both the common experience and 
the exceptional insight may quicken and 
guide the individual effort.” 

So the Reverend Edgar Swan Wiers, 
pastor of Unity Church, literally tries 
“to interpret the moral and _ religious 
aspects of life to-day.” He does not 


preach about the fitness of Adam for the 
garden, or what the apostles said. For 
example, the day we listened to him he 


talked about “Just Plain Reliability,” 
and the part it plays in life. 


NOVEL CHURCH NOTICES 


Before the sermon, Mr. Wiers read the 
church “notices,” and they were as much 
out of the commonplace as his theme. 
Listen to them. “The Ten-Hour Bill, 
limiting the labor of women to ten hours 
a day for six days a week, was lost last 
year. It has been re-introduced as the 
Edge Bill. It is Senate Bill No. 61. 
The opposition to it is great. More than 
twenty states have equal or greater pro- 
tection for their women. This bill should 
be supported by all those who believe in 
the conservation of womanhood and hu- 
man resources. Write to Senators Edge, 
Nichols, and Gerhardt, of the committee 
on corporations, to whom it has been 
referred. Do it at once, for the com- 
mittee is to make its report Tuesday.” 

Here is another notice. “The Ways and 
Means Committee of Congress held a 
hearing, January 1oth, on the Esch Bill 
to prohibit the use of white phosphorus 
in the manufacture of matches. The 
hearing showed that the committee mem- 
bers were ignorant of the menace and 
nature of the disease caused by white 
phosphorus. They did not believe it a 
matter of much consequence. Write to 
Congressman Townsend about the bill. 
Let Unity Church do all it can toward 
abolishing ‘phossy jaw.’” 

Still another notice had to do with the 
campaign of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation for a weekly rest 
day, to make it impossible for people to be 
compelled to work seven days a week. 
Unity members were urged to work for 
the proposed legislation. 

When Unity Church woke up, the aver- 
age attendance at the Sunday morning 
services, as we know, was ninety. The 
average for the ensuing year, 1910, was 
146. In 1911 the attendance every Sun- 
day was in excess of the attendance for 
the corresponding weeks of 1910 by 10 
to 15 per cent. The average atten- 
dance for the year was 165. The normal 
rate of growth for Unity Church had been 
less than 7 per cent. a year. Adver- 
tising increased the membership more 
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than 50 per cent. in two years, did it in 
spite of an abnormally large mortality, 
and did it among non-church goers. 

But what about the cost? Did it pay? 
The year-book cost about $100 per annum. 
The newspaper advertisements cost more. 
In the four months of January to April, 
1911, the treasurér’s report shows that 
$100 was spent for newspaper adver- 
tisements—and that the increase in 
collections was enough in excess of the 
usual collections to pay for the adver- 
tisements. Thus the church not only got 
new members, but it got its money back. 
And each new member added to the 
strength of the church, making it at first 
possible, then easy, to carry the burden. 

The average conference church costs 
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“$56.50 per capita, Mr. Harris computes, 
for all who attend, and the ministers’ 
salaries average $1,250. Unity Church 
costs $36 per capita and the minister 
receives a salary of $3,500. The yearly 
expenses of the church total more than 
$9,000, including interest on a mortgage. 
This money has to be raised by voluntary 
contributions, for all seats are free. 
About one third of that sum came in in 
regular subscriptions. The rest came from 
plate collections. And every Sunday, 
like the congregation, these kept getting 
larger. Thus was exemplified the truth 
of Caroline Bartlett Crane’s statement 
that “a church which is struggling for 
the lives of others will not have to strug- 
gle for its own.” 


THE NEW COMPETITION 


THIRD ARTICLE 
SEGREGATION AND NOT DISSOLUTION FOR TRUSTS 


SOLVING THE PROBLEM BY ISOLATING THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF 
INDIVIDUAL CORPORATIONS 


BY 
ARTHUR J. EDDY 


HAT shall we do about 

the trusts?” 

“Smash em,” the man 

in the street cries. 

“Regulate them,” the 
more conservative citizen responds. 

“Put them under Government control,” 
the politician suggests. 

But when an independent competitor 
of one of the great trusts was asked the 
question he quickly answered: 

“Compel them to make money.” — :,. 

“What!” 

“JT mean what I say; as an independent, 
all I ask is that the big corporations be 
compelled by law to make money.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“That if they make money I can; in 
fact I can make money when they lose — 
if they don’t lose too much.”’ 





“But they do make money.” 

“Yes and no — yes, where they have a 
control — no, where they compete with 
me or some other independent.” 

“T don’t understand ——” 

“Neither does the public — that’s just 
the trouble. If the public did understand, 
instead of crying for disintegration of the 
trusts, which is a_ senseless proposition, 
the cry would be for segregation, which is 
the solution of the problem.” 

Let us get at what is meant by “seg- 
regation versus disintegration.” 

Everybody knows what disintegration 
means; it means dissolution — “smashing 
*em,”’ in the language of the street. 

The Standard Oil Company has been 
disintegrated into some thirty-five more 
or less — chiefly less — independent, and 
supposedly competing companies. 
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The Tobacco Company has been dis- 
integrated into fourteen more or less 
independent and — supposedly — compet- 
ing units. 

The net result to the public so far has 
been higher prices for many of the products 
of the one and no lower prices for any of 
the products of the other. 

The net result to stockholders has been, 
for the most part, losses. 

The net result to “insiders’”” — the men 
against whom public clamor was raised 
— has been golden opportunities for profit 
in the buying and selling of subsidiary 
stocks long before stockholders and the 
public could possibly form any accurate 
notions of the real value of them. 

To illustrate — when the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey —the trust — 
was dissolved by order of court the stock- 
holders of that company received pro 
rata fractional interests in all the sub- 
sidiary companies, and for the first time 
thousands of men and women all over the 
country learned of the existence of those 
thirty-five companies. By .no possibility 
could these scattered stockholders form 
accurate opinions regarding the values of 
the fractional shares issued to them; only 
the men in control of the industry were in 
a position to know. What has been the 
result? The stockholders and _ public 
have sold and bought in ignorance, losing 
both ways. Take the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana, one of the subsidiary 
companies. It was capitalized at 
$1,000,000; the amount cut no figure so 
long as all its stock was held by the trust, 
but when the trust was dissolved its stock- 
holders each received his fractional pro rata 
shares in the Indiana Company. There 
was a general impression that the stock 
of this company was worth far more than 
par, but how much? Only the insiders 
could tell. As a result many stock- 
holders who were in the dark sold their 
interests at less than a fifth of what the 
stock sold for inside a few weeks. 

A few days ago the Indiana Company 
voted to increase its capital stock from 
one million dollars to thirty millions and 
to distribute the $29,000,000 to its stock- 
holders as a stock dividend, and it now 
appears that the company is earning at 


least ten millions a year, or 33% per cent. 
on the new capitalization, but it is stated 
in the press that the “officers refuse to give 
any information on this point.” 

The Sherman law was passed in 1890. 
For more than ten years few attempts 
were made to enforce it against large 
corporations. Then, in response to popu- 
lar clamor, due to many flagrant abuses, 
came a period of indiscriminate “trust- 
busting.” Already there are signs of 
reaction; the pendulum is swinging back; 
it is found that the Sherman law hits large 
and small, good and bad, labor unions and 
capital unions alike. At best the law is 
a destructive measure and the demand 
now is for constructive legislation. But 
this demand so far has not assumed any 
very definite shape. 

The suggestion of “segregation” is worth 
considering; for at least it helps analyze 
the situation if it does not offer the solu- 
tion. 


THE MEANING OF “‘SEGREGATION” 


, 


“Busting,” or the disintegration of a 
trust, means its dissolution into its com- 
ponent parts and the destruction of all ties 
between those parts. Segregation means 
simply such an isolation of all the parts 
as will enable competitors and the public 
to see clearly what each part is doing, 
without destroying the ties that bind the 
parts into one whole. 

Under segregation the trust or large 
corporation remains intact, but in the 
operation of its different companies or 
branches and in producing and selling its 
different lines of products it is required 
to keep its accounts and make its reports 
in such a manner that each will stand by 
itself and be subject to easy investigation 
and ready comparison. 

Segregation is entirely a matter of 
accounting and management, it does not 
necessarily affect ownership. 

The proposition is simple because every 
well-managed corporation already segre- 
gates its different units and branches in its 
accounting, but no outsider has access to 
the results. 

The conduct of a large corporation may 
be so unfair and oppressive as to call for 
disintegration, forfeiture of charter, as 
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a punishment; but generally speaking 
segregation will accomplish far more and 
with less loss to innocent parties. 

The production of a finished steel pro- 
duct such as a steel building may be 
roughly schematized as follows: 





Mine 
product ore 


Blast furnace 
product pig tron 





Open Hlearth furnace 
product ingots 





Rolling mill 
product rolled steel 





Fabricator 
: product buildings, bridges, etc. 
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SCHEME SHOWING THE VARIOUS SEPAR- 

ATE INDUSTRIES THAT ARE INVOLVED ° 


IN THE MAKING OF A FINISHED 
STEEL PRODUCT 





Reading up, each factory is wholly de- 
pendent upon the preceding. E must 
buy shapes and plates from D; D must 
buy billets, slabs, and blooms from C; 
C must buy pig-iron from B; B must 
buy ore from A. 

Reading down, there is not the same 
degree of dependence save in the case of 
the mine, A, which has but one customer, 
B, the blast furnace. The others have 
several outlets for their production, As 
between D and E, the rolling mill turns 
out so many different products, from tin 
plate and wire rods to rails, that it is 
virtually independent of the fabricator. 

Many mills do not consider it worth 
while to equip for the making of shapes 
and plates for structural steel work, not- 
withstanding the fact that an immense 
tonnage is used—some_ 1,500,000 tons 
annually. 

These varying degrees of _ inter- 
dependence are incentives to combination 
and consolidation — imperative reading 
up the line, diminishing reading down. 

Under existing competitive conditions 
the fabricator feels the imperative need 
of close alliance with some rolling mill. 
Unless the rolling mill owns an open- 
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hearth furnace it knows it is not in a 
position to compete with mills that do. 
The open-hearth furnace wants its own 
blast furnace and the blast furnace wants 
its own ore supply. 

Reading down, any one factor may or 
may not have an interest in a succeeding 
factor — ownership is not vital, but may 
be profitable. 

Reading up, it may be a question of 
existence; reading down, it is more a mat- 
ter of profit, of “branching out”’ to secure 
business, and, as every one knows, “ branch- 
ing out” is often disastrous. The blast 
furnace that buys an open-hearth fur-_ 
nace with a view to making steel in addition 
to making pig-iron may come to grief, while 
the purchase of a blast furnace by an 
open-hearth company in order to get its 
raw material to better advantage may be 
a very sound proposition; the motives are 
fundamentally different; results in the 
latter case may be quite accurately esti- 
mated and forecast, whereas in the former 
they are largely guess-work, a gamble on 
the question whether a company organized 
to make and sell pig-iron can make and 
sell steel successfully. 

To make the point clearer, a blast fur- 
nace might very naturally buy a coal mine 
to get the coal and coke it needs, but there 
is no more reason why a coal company 
should buy a blast furnace than why it 
should buy a railroad or the business of any 
other large. customer. 

It is one thing for a given industry to 
buy a plant from which it must get raw 
material, it is a fundamentally different 
thing for an industry to buy a plant to 
which it sells its finished product. A 
railroad company may buy a coal mine to 
get the coal it burns, but a coal mine should 
not buy a railroad in order to sell it the 
coal it uses — as an economic proposition 
the first purchase may be entirely sound, 
the second is unsound; the first might 
lead to abuses, the second would be sure to. 

In response to these incentives to com- 
bine and consolidate in the vertical line, 
a number of large steel companies in this 
country own ail the factors from and 
including A to E. 

They own directly or indirectly their 
own, A, mines; B, blast furnaces; C, 
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open-hearth furnaces; D, rolling mills; 
E, structural steel fabricating companies. 

Though only a comparatively few large 
companies own all the factors from A to 
E, a great many companies own or control 
two or more of the factors. The tendency 
in the iron and steel world is so strong 
for a company to protect itself by securing 
control of the source of its raw material that 
comparatively few stand entirely alone. 

To carry the argument a step farther 
let us make another diagram: 
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Many of these propositions may read 
like truisms but they have their bearing. 

Generally spéaking, combinations in 
the perpendicular line are natural and 
some inevitable, while those along the 
horizontal are artificial; the one is for the 
purpose of controlling costs, the other 
for the purpose of controlling prices — 
both may fail of their objects. 

Combinations in the perpendicular line 
are made to enable the consolidation: to 
compete to better advantage; combina- 
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and so on to number in operation 











NORMAL COMBINATION 


AND COMPETITION 


THE ARROWS REPRESENT THE COMBINATION OF ONE INDUSTRY WITH ALL OTHERS INVOLVED IN THE PRODUCING 
OF ITS RAW MATERIAL; THE DIVISION SIGNS REPRESENT THE COMPETITION OF ONE 
INDUSTRY WITH ALL OTHERS OF ITS KIND 


Line A would be extended to the number 
of mines in operation; line B to the num- 
ber of blast furnaces — reported 208 for 
the year 1909 — and so on; each horizontal 
line being carried out to include all the 
mines, furnaces, mills, and fabricators 
in active operation. 

The number varies from time to time. 
The sign of division is used between units 
on the horizontal lines because each is 
normally. more or less antagonistic to the 
others; there is no necessary interde- 
pendence as in the vertical line; all unions 
and combinations are more or less forced 
and artificial. 

The perpendicular is the line of normal 
combination, the horizontal is the line of 
normal competition. 

A mine does not compete with a blast 
furnace but with all other mines that are 
trying to sell ore to the same furnaces. 


tions along the horizontal line are usually 
made for the express purpose of suppress- 
ing competition. 

The public is, and for a long time has 
been, opposed to combinations along the 
horizontal line, combinations of mine 
with mine, mill with mill; it is beginning 
to see that combinations in the perpen- 
dicular line may be far more effective in 
restraining trade and developing monop- 
olies. 

A combination of all the furnaces in 
the country would have the power for a 
time to fix any price it pleased on pig- 
iron — short of cost of importation — 
but this power would not last long; its 
arbitrary exercise would invite new com- 
petition. Monopolies along the horizontal 
line are seldom more than partial and are 
always short-lived, with reactions that 
send prices below cost. 























_- The monopoly that results from com- 
bination in the perpendicular line is a 
very different proposition. It is not due 
to any control of the industry, as a whole, 
but entirely to the ability of the combina- 
tion to kill off competitors instead of buy- 
ing them up as in the other case. 

All other things equal, it matters little 
to a blast furnace that buys its ore whether 
it competes against a dozen independent 
furnaces or a number in consolidation — 
as pointed out, it may profit more with 
the consolidation in existence, but if one 
furnace secures control of a mine, the 


position of every furnace that has no mine. 


is seriously affected. 

Why? 

Simply because the combination is in a 
position to sell pig-iron at cost or less than 
cost to down competitors, and make its 
money from its mine. 

So long as A, B, C, D, and E are inde- 
pendent units in the production and sale 
each of its own products, no one can sell 
at less than cost for any length of time 
and survive, but when all are united under 

. one ownership, the consolidation is in a 
position to lose money indefinitely on one 
or more of its units — departments — 
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This is the combination that the 
independent, who has to buy his material, 
cannot stand. 

The independent blast furnace has 
nothing to fear from a combination be- 
tween mine and furnace if neither is per- 
mitted to live off the other. 

What is true of mine and furnace is 
true of all combinations in the vertical 
line — the independent competitor stands 
no chance unless the operations of the 
consolidated units are so segregated that 
ke can ascertain just what he is up 
against. 

Take the case of the independent steel 
fabricator. There are a great many in the 
country; he is to be found in every city 
of any size, and comparatively few have 
connections with rolling mills. Most of 
them buy the steel they use — shapes and 
plates—in the open market. 

In bidding upon work they are obliged 
to figure their material at market price — 
say $1.10 per hundred pounds, or $22 per 
ton, Pittsburg. 

Competing with these independent com- 
panies are several companies that are 
owned by or allied with rolling mills. 

The following illustrates the situation: 
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THE DANGER OF NORMAL COMBINATION 
IS NOT THE CORPORATION WHICH BUYS UP ALL COMPETITORS, BUT THE ONE WHICH (COL. 1) CONTROLS ALL 
ITS OWN SUBSIDIARY PROCESSES AND IS ABLE, THEREFORE, TO CONTROL THE PRICES OF RAW MATE=~ 
RIAL SO AS TO FORCE 2 AND 3, WHO BUY 'N THE OPEN MARKET, OUT OF BUSINESS 


until its competitors in that horizontal 
line are driven to the wall, all the time 
more than recouping its losses in other 
departments. 








Independent 3 is obliged to buy its 
steel in the open market, possibly of 
rolling mills 1 and 2. ¥, 
Rolling mill 2 is obliged to buy its raw 
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material in the open market, possibly 
from furnaces owned by 1. 

It is plain that the independent (3) can 
exist only so long as combinations 1 and 2 
compel their structural departments to 
figure steel at market price in making all 
estimates and to make no bids except at a 
fair profit. 

It is equally plain that, after disposing 
of independent fabricator 3, the fight for 
control may result in combination 1 selling 
all the products of its mill (D) at cost — 
while still making money in units A, B, and 
C — and so compel 2 to shut down. 

In short the large corporations — there 
are a number most efficiently organized 
—which own or control all the process- 
steps of finished steel production, are in 
a position absolutely to dominate the 
industry; independents in any one branch 
live only by their sufferance. 

On the surface this would seem to be a 
dangerous situation, but it is undoubtedly 
true that no one of these large corpora- 
tions has any desire to monopolize any 
particular branch of the industry or to 
suppress independents in various lines; 
on the contrary all the large corporations 
would like to help independents, for they 
make good local customers. 

But conditions are bad. At the present 
time there is so little business to go around 
and competition is so keen that the large 
companies are bidding against themselves, 
and in their fight for business they are 
permitting some of their departments to 
bid at cost and less than cost, covering the 
deficits in other departments. 

This is old-fashioned cut-throat com- 
petition, but it is death to the independent 
and, in the long run, detrimental to the 
community, for, if logically extended, it 
means monopoly of this and that branch of 
the industry by the few powerful survivors. 

Furthermore it must not be overlooked 
that between each letter in the perpendic- 
ular line there is the big item of freight, 
especially important between A and B 
— mine and blast furnace. A combina- 
tion in this line may save or make enough 
on transportation to enable it to sell all 
its products at competitors’ cost and still 
show a good profit. 

The independent fabricators are caught 


between the upper and nether millstones, 
between the rolling mills from which they 
are obliged to buy and the structural steel 
companies owned by the mills, with which 
they have to compete. 

It is quite natural for a mill to favor its 
own subsidiary company, or a company 
closely allied to it, and make a secret 
price on shapes that will enable such com- 
pany to secure a good contract, and many 
will insist upon its right to do so. A 
prominent lawyer representing a large 
company was asked: 

“Given a corporation that controls 
two or more units of a product, has it the 
right to sell one unit at cost to beat its 
competitors in that particular line?” 

“You mean —?” 

“T mean, has a steel company that 
owns mines, ‘furnaces, rolling mills, and 
— say —a fabricating company, the right 
to do fabricated work at less than cost to 
beat independent fabricators that have no 
connection with mills?” 

“That is competition.” 

“ts Gr" 

“It is the sort of competition the public 
is crying for.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“If the purchaser gets his building at 
less than cost, who is going to complain?” 

“How about the independent that 
stands no show at all and is forced out 
of business?” 

“That’s his look-out; if the people 
want ‘cut-throat’ competition, the com- 
pany that has no mill back of it is going 


to get hurt.” 


“But does not that mean monopoly 
in the end by the few big companies that 
own both mills and fabricating 
companies?” 

“That can’t be helped. If the big 
company can do the work cheaper, then 
it is bound to survive.” 

“But it can’t do fabricated work any 
cheaper, not so cheaply as the independent 
who is well situated locally; the big com- 
pany can show a profit in its structural 
department only by charging against 
that department a low price for its steel.” 

“What if it does?” 

“That means it charges its own sub- 
sidiary company one price and charges 
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the independents so much more that they 

are forced out of business. The big com- 

pany uses the profits it makes in other lines 

to get control of the structural business.” 
“Tsn’t that competition?” 


“Not the sort of competition the people- 


will tolerate when they understand.” 
“Ha! it is the sort of competition every 
merchant indulges in when he makes a 
run on a particular line of goods at less 
than cost to drive out some competitor.” 
“Perhaps the day of that kind of com- 
petition is passing—but all that the 
individual does the corporation may not 
do.” 
“What is your remedy?” ; 
“Segregate the departments of every 
large corporation in such a way that 
every competitor against any department 
may know exactly what he is up against.” 
“Segregation — that is ridiculous.” 
“ But less disastrous than disintegration.” 
Many remedies have been proposed 
for the trust problem — federal incorpora- 
tion, federal supervision, federal regula- 
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tion of prices and profits, dissolution, but 
after years of close association with com- 
petitors of the trusts, who are also large 
buyers from them, the writer has never 
heard any very loud demand for any one 
of these remedies. 

Dissolution — no one who has any 
knowledge of the industry seems to want 
that. Federal regulation of prices and 
profits is dismissed as chimerical. Federal 
incorporation or supervision — yes, if you 
please, then what? 

Every objection that can be urged 
against segregation was urged with 
greater force against the inter-state com- 
merce law, yet, sharply as that law is 
criticized by railroad men here and there, 
the railroad world as a whole would not go 
back to the old demoralized conditions 
that prevailed in the days of unfettered 
competition, secret rebates, pools, and 
unfair discrimination in rates. 

Ten years from now manufacturers 
will look back upon existing conditions 
in the industrial world as equally barbaric. 
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THE MEETING WITH ESTRADA CABRERA, THE DESPOT OF GUATEMALA— 
VENEZUELA’S LAVISH HOSPITALITY AND THE PARTY’S 
COLD RECEPTION IN CUBA 


BY 
WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


HE Republic of Honduras, for 
reasons no doubt satisfactory 
to itself, has established its 
capital in a mountain town, 
distant from the nearest port 
a week’s journey by mule over a trail all 
but impassable. Secretary Knox’s Special 
Mission to the Central American Govern- 
ments did not travel that trail. Members 
of the Government came down to Amapala 
to meet the Secretary, and he assured 
them of his sincere regret that circum- 


stances over which he had no control 
compelled him to forego the pleasure of 
Visiting the beautiful capital. Consider- 
ing the delights of journeying by mule- 
train through the dust and cactus and 
dreary rocks of the Honduran Cordillera 
at the end of the dry season, it may be 
suspected that Mr. Knox’s regret was 
less personally poignant than official. 

So the Ministers gave the Special Envoy 
a luncheon on- shore at Amapala, and he 
gave them a luncheon on the Washington 
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in the bay. And it is likely that no 
Central American statesmen were more 
thoroughly convinced of the good-will of 
the United States than were those officials 
as they sat in arm-chairs on the quarter- 
deck of the great cruiser, dressed in her 
gayest bunting, gently swaying to the 
sea, and fanned by breezes from the 
mountains, about a horse-shoe table strewn 
with palms and greens and laden with the 
comestible spoils of the ends of the earth. 

The troubles of Honduras much re- 
semble those of Nicaragua, and the reme- 
dies proposed for them are much the same. 
A treaty was negotiated between President 
Davila’s Government and that of the 
United States in terms like those of the 
Nicaraguan Treaty: a New York syn- 
dicate of bankers—the Morgan group 
— had agreed to lend Honduras the money 
necessary to adjust its affairs and make the 
absolutely necessary internal improve- 
ments, and the custom-houses were to 
pass under the protection of the United 
States. A revolution last year supplanted 
Davila with Manuel Bonilla, and the new 
President is naturally not eager to con- 
summate a deal originated by his pre- 
decessor. The Morgan bankers, too, have 
withdrawn their offer, but the Whitney 
National Bank of New Orleans has stepped 


in with the proffer of ten millions under 


* the suggested arrangement. 

President Bonilla did not come down to 
Amapala. He is now an old man, and a 
sick man: such a journey would have 
been out of the question. Besides, a new 
revolution has broken out in his country; 
General Villadores is on the war-path in 
the North. Villadores was long Com- 
mandante of this port of Amapala. For 
years he maintained himself on the island 
on which the custom-house stood, ‘and 
wielded the power of life and death over 
the neighborhood. His career has been 
one of the romances of Central America 
—too long to enter into here. Poe, the 
Princeton foot-ball hero, drifted here once 
as a soldier of fortune, but found things 
on the island little to his liking and refused 
the service. Last year, the U. S. S. 
Princeton found it necessary to come to 
the rescue of the terror-stricken white 
._ people of Amapala. Her commander 


trained his guns on Villadores’s house and 
his powder-magazine, and then paid 
him the honor of a call. The surly ruffian, 
who had never in his life been forced to 
acknowledge anything but his own will, 
made something of a scene, but soon be- 
came convinced that flight was the better 
part of valor. Lately he has appeared 
on the Salvador border at the head of a 
band, beginning his operations by assassin- 
ating an aged and respected Honduran 
named Soto. Bonilla is little able to 
resist revolution, whether from this quarter 
or some other, and it was clearly impossible 
to do much in this land except to impress 
all who could be reached with a sense 
of the friendliness of the United States 
and its desire to assist them in any prac- 
tical way to achieve political tranquillity. 


THE TINY REPUBLIC OF EL SALVADOR 


Lying in the open roadstead off what is 
known as the “port” of Acajutla — with 
two or three godowns, a pier sticking out 
into the Pacific and a street of huts — 
one gazes at the coast of the smallest, yet 
most densely populated, of Central Ameri- 
can countries, El Salvador. 

At Acajutla you are landed in a swing- 
ing chair. While your landing-boat tosses 
on the long roll of the Pacific at the edge 
of the surf, a trap-seat at the end of a 
rope swoops down, you jump into it and 
are jerked up and swung around by a 
creaking crane and deposited on a lofty 
pier running far out into the sea. If you 
are a member of a diplomatic party, 
you come down and pull your hat off with 
one hand and with the other grab one of 
a dozen extended glasses of champagne 
and stand at attention while cannons 
roar and the band plays a national anthem. 
On the pier at Acajutla, whilst the “Star 
Spangled Banner” was performed, there 
appeared in the midst of the uncovered 
throng one man who had kept his hat on. 
The military commander of the port 
approached him and politely suggested 
the sign of respect. “I am an American, 
and I do as I please,” was the astonishing 
reply. Whereupon General Miiller (such 
was this Salvadoran’s name) knocked the 


hat off and kicked it into the sea. “I. 


suppose,” he grumbled, in speaking of 
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it an hour later, “that there will now be 
filed with your Secretary of State a claim 
against my Government: ‘One hat, four 
dollars,’”’ 

The General was half in earnest. The 
Central American is very polite to the 
visitor from what he carefully calls the 
United States of North America, but 
beneath his politeness is a suspicion and a 
dislike which it will take years to eradicate. 
There was a misunderstanding about our 
landing at Acajutla; the Secretary had 
sent from Amapala a wireless message 
saying that we could not land until after 
luncheon, but the radiogram somehow 
went wrong, and the reception committee, 
who: had come down from the capital the 
evening before, waited on the pier from 
seven until one o’clock, without breakfast. 
With them were a score of wives and 
daughters, the aristocrats of the land. 
Yet — so perfect was their politeness — it 
was only on the following day, and by 
accident, that we learned that they sup- 
posed they had been subjected to con- 
tempt. 

Five days before our arrival no arrange- 
ment had been made for us, and there 
was doubt as to our reception; the news- 
papers were demanding to know what we 
wanted. News of the welcome we had 
received in Costa Rica and of the elaborate 
preparations making in Guatemala turned 
the tide, and the Mission was given a 
reception marked by every demonstration 
of cordial welcome. Those of us who 
were not officials and who mingled more 
freely with the people easily learned that 
we were not welcome —when we came 
— either by the Government or the people; 
but we also learned that the unmistakable 
sincerity and simplicity of Mr. Knox’s 
words, public and private, in a day dis- 
sipated doubt and infused with consider- 
able warmth a reception that had been 
organized coldly. 

The military guard was as ostentatious 
as in Nicaragua, but here | judge it was 
a matter of pride rather than of appre- 
hension, for El Salvador is conscious of the 
excellency of its army—Jit is able to 
muster 80,000 trained men on short notice. 
They were in evidence all along the route 
through the densely populated country, 
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and the procession on arrival at San Salva- 
dor was an imposing military spectacle. 
San Salvador rejoices in a stately nat- 
ional palace, as Costa Rica does in a 
magnificent opera house, and no more 
beautiful and imposing setting could be 
desired than the halls in which the official 
reception and the State banquet were 
tendered. Speeches were more eloquent 
than any delivered in a Northern country 
.would dare be, the Special Envoy and his 


-family were showered with flowers, the 


city was illuminated in undeniable splendor 
and champagne flowed like a mountain 
torrent in the rainy season. The ball 
— to the success of which great importance 
is attached in this part of the world — was, 
I believe, attended by the best families, 
barring those belonging to the opposition 
and the exiles from other Central American 
States, who live here in numbers, and who 
include some of the best blood, brain, and 
beauty of the land. 

Salvador, which alone of the six Re- 
publics fronts on only one ocean, the 
Pacific, ought to be more benefited by the 
Panama Canal than the others. The 
sea passage to New York will be shortened 
10,000 miles, and the markets of Eastern 
North America and Europe brought within 
a practical radius. The whole land is 
under cultivation; large quantities of coffee, 
sugar, and hides are exported — the 
cattle browsing everywhere on the Para 
grass would do credit to any gentleman 
farmer’s richest meadows; Peruvian bal- 
sam is an exclusive product, and the 
cultivation of rubber is rapidly increasing. 
There are several very large fortunes in 
the country, and a wider distribution of 
comfortable means than is common in 
this part of the world. The capital city 
is pleasant, within the qualifications nec- 
essary to make in speaking of towns here- 
abouts, and has vistas approaching mag- 
nificence. The Salvadorans evidently have 
a nice taste in sculpture and architecture. 


AT GUATEMALA’S CAPITAL 


Nothing could be more agreeable than 
cruising the Pacific waters that wash the 
magnificent coast of Central America. 
Few things are more disagreeable than 
landing on those same magnificent coasts. 
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At San José de Guatemala, as at Acajutla, 
you are hoisted from the landing-boat 
as it mounts the crest of a roller and de- 
posited amid the horns and bass-drums 
on the pier. 

In Guatemala they have a noble anthem. 
It has character; it has vim and sparkle 
— the music, that is; the words are noth- 
ing extraordinary, but it is a pleasure to 
hear that fine melody swelling from 
throats of brass. We heard it a score of 
times on the way to the capital, for the 
population of the country had received 
orders to give the North American Premier 
a welcome such as no man ever before 
received in Guatemala. On landing, a 
hundred school-children in sashes and 
military caps had greeted us, and at every 
station along the line they were massed, 
cheering and singing, as we passed. At 
Escuintla, where we stopped for luncheon, 
and where the train runs into a real 
“depot,” we passed through a double 
column of children, one of whom stepped 
out and with uplifted hand and an 
occasional stately gesture welcomed Mr. 
Knox —in English. Everywhere, also, 
the military. At Laguna, a station on a 
pretty lake amid the volcanoes, several 
hundred gaily decked canoes, filled with 
holiday-makers, lay a little off the shore, 
singing and waving flags as we passed. 

Guatemala City had resolved to outdo 
anything in the way of a triumph ever 
accorded — and it fulfilled its resolution. 
Entering carriages at the station, the 
Mission passed through three miles of 
‘streets lined with soldiers and crowded 
with the populace. From well-designed 
flag poles bearing medallions of patriots 
of United States history and that of 
Guatemala, hung banners of the two 
nations. Every building we passed had 
been freshly painted, and from grilled 
windows and gilded balconies looked down 
the faces of girls and women —and in 
feminine pulchritude Latin America can 
challenge comparison with the world. 
Arches of flowers and palms, glittering 
by night with electric bulbs, had been 
erected at several points, and the whole 
way was festooned in green and garlanded 
with flowers. At one point stood a 
replica of Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty. 


That night as we sat at dinner with the 
President, his cabinet, and the elite of the 
capital, five thousand Indians in costume, 
carrying torches and playing weird in- 
struments, passed in procession before 
the palace of the Ministry. of Foreign 


Affairs. Three fourths of Guatemala’s. 


2,000,000 population are Indians — dirty, 
lazy, densely ignorant, but picturesque 
in the extreme, having no part nor lot 


. in modern life beyond breathing the same 
‘air as those who are actually alive. They 


throng Guatemala City, tramping in- 
credible distances from the forests, the 
men in bright-colored skirts; the under- 
sized, slant-eyed women (looking for all 
the world like Japs, in shawls tightly 
pinned around their loins) invariably with 
a papoose slung on their necks; they 
spend days squatted in the ‘streets, 
stupidly gazing at the town. 

The chief city of Central America has 
no small pretensions to magnificence. The 
cathedral and half a dozen churches are 
imposing and beautiful. Several ‘public 
buildings are worthy of a great State. 
From the roof-garden of the house vacated 
for Mr. Knox could be seen as fine a 
panorama of surrounding mountains as 
one could wish to view. But the chief 
glory of the city is the Temple of Minerva, 
an lonic edifice of impressive size 
and perfect proportions, dedicated to 
exercises in honor of learning. Here, the 
morning after our arrival, in the midst of 
a mammoth concourse and a great military 
review, three thousand school children 
in white and black performed evolutions, 
finally mounting the steps of the temple 
and, clustering round a mountainous 
floral altar under its high-lifted roof, sang 
their national anthem and then ours — 
ours in English. There were banquets 
and a ball and ceremonies every hour of 
three days, but nothing surpassed that 
pleasing spectacle. 

Manuel Estrada Cabrera, Guatemala’s 
President, is much the most interesting 
figure in Central America. The fear and 
dread of him lies on all the Republics 
like the fear of a vengeful god. He has 
maintained himself as dictator of the 
northernmost and biggest of the nations 
for fourteen years by the usual methods of 
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a merciless tyrant, and now he aspires 
to found and rule over a United States 
of Central America. His subjects try 
to kill him once in a while, and his ven- 
geance is terrible. In another article | 
hope to speak of Estrada Cabrera as a 
chief political factor in the tumultuous 
Central American drama; here | will 
recount some personal impressions of the 
man: 

He looks like Diaz of Mexico, except 
that his expression is livelier. His figure 
is sturdy, his head large, with a high 
forehead; he has a double chin and a 
heavy iron-gray moustache. In repose 
his face is not unamiable, but all man- 
ner of storms, volcanoes, and lightnings 
dwell in his half-shut eyes. No human face 
that I have ever seen compares with Es- 
trada Cabrera’s — unless Mr. Roosevelt’s 
—in capability of passionate play, of 
swift intensity. In an instant it is trans- 
formed with truly terrible energy, the 
eyes darting commands and_ hurling 
threats. His people stand about him 
watching for any slightest gesture of the 
finger, any premonitory suggestion of a 
lifting eyelid. Time and again we saw 
him control all the details of elaborate 
functions with scarcely perceptible glances 
and movements of the hand. People 
came and went, rose up and sat down, 
were pleased or were indifferent, as he 
indicated; at the least tardiness or failure 
to understand, rage fairly transfixed his 
countenance for a dreadful second. 

Estrada Cabrera was the only Central 
‘American President with whom I talked 
who freely confessed his own personal 
ambitions. True, he had many fine words 
about the welfare of the country, expa- 
tiated almost as convincingly as a Tam- 
many boss on the beauty and glory of free 
elections, and dwelt lovingly on the need 
of education. But he was perfectly candid 
in acknowledging that things went better 
in his hands than they would go in those 
of anybody else, and that his was the only 
vision, his the sole competency to rule, 
that either Guatemala or all Latin- 
America possessed. 

Noticing in his drawing room many 
busts and pictures of Napoleon, I asked 
Estrada Cabrera if their presence in- 
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dicated his special admiration of the 
French Emperor. The Guatemalan Presi- 
dent was instantly more eloquent even 
than he had been about education. 

“Oh! yes. My friends all know my 
intense admiration of Napoleon, and 
they send me those pictures and statues 
and busts because they think nothing 
will interest me more, or give me more 
pleasure. I don’t suppose they mean to 
suggest that I resemble him, though per- 
haps some things I have done might ex- 
cuse that flattering suggestion. His 
career has been my study ever since my 
mind first turned, and the way first 
opened, to political life. 

“Do | admire him especially as a general 
or a statesman? I suppose all the world 
admits Napoleon’s superb genius as a 
military man. His campaigns are the 
despair of all generals since. Yet I’m 
not sure but it is even more as a states- 
man — a constructive statesman — that | 
revere him. No man ever did for a people 
what Napoleon did for the French. He 
owed little to advice. He dominated his 
councillors; he did not allow them to 
dominate him. He was a strong man, 
solitary, lofty, bent on great ends and 
pursuing them ruthlessly. Such must be 
the rulers of men. He was a great social 
organizer, a law-giver, a patron of educa- 
tion and the arts. Who has ever com- 
bined so many statesmanly virtues?” 

And so he went on with kindling en- 
thusiasm — this Napoleon-like Indian 
who has written his name MANUEL 
ESTRADA CABRERA on the archi- 
traves of his opera-house, his hospital, 
and his Temples of Minerva in a dozen 
cities and who plans the unification of 
Central America under the quetzal of 
Guatemala, as the Corsican planned the 
unification of Europe under the eagle of 
France. 

Though the United States has twice 
prevented Mexico from invading its next- 
door southern neighbor, that fact has been 
more than balanced in the Guatemalan 
mind by the repeated warning the Wash- 
ington Government has conveyed to 
Guatemala that she must not attempt to 
interfere in the affairs of ber southern 
neighbors. That warning Mr. Knox took 
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occasion to repeat, in language perfectly 
diplomatic but none the less unmistakable. 

Splendid as had been the reception given 
the Secretary in Guatemala, the thoughts 
that came to some of us as we coasted down 
the two hundred miles of rails to the 
eastern seaboard were that we had had a 
glimpse of a tragedy in government —a 
great land of infinite possibilities wrecked 
by generations of tyrannous misrule. It 
is a land of slaves laboring miserably to 
enrich a few families at the capital. So, 
for the matter of that, are the other 
Central American countries, but nowhere 
else is the contrast quite so great as be- 
tween the life of the sophisticated few in 
this beautiful capital and that of the 
exploited million of Indians who herd in 
the huts of the jungle. 

In the heart of that wilderness we left 
the train and tramped a swampy path to a 
scene of another day and another civili- 
zation. Here in the midst of the misery 
of modern Guatemala we saw still stand- 
ing megalithic ruins of the Mayas — 
great stone pillars and monuments carved 
with bewildering figures in consummate 
art, mute remains of a metropolis of pre- 
historic times, where life must have been 
incomparably richer than it has come to be 
in the twentieth Christian century. If 
any one is prone to cynicism respecting 
human progress, let him be careful not 
to spend a few weeks traveling among the 
present-day capitals of Central America 
and then stand for an hour before the 
mighty monoliths of Quirigua. 


VENEZUELA'S GREAT WELCOME 


Four days’ steaming from Puerto Barrios 
straight. across the Caribbean brings you 
to the happier land which the first white 
explorers called New Venice, because there 
the Carib fishermen dwelt in huts raised 
on piles in the sea. The owners of Vene- 
zuela to-day live in the upland valleys 
beyond the coast range. From La Guayra 


to Caracas in a straight line may be six 
miles; by the wonderful path which the 
train travels it is forty, and when you are 
there you are in another world. 

The story of the welcome given Secre- 
tary Knox in Venezula is one which | 
suppose will surprise Americans —as it 
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certainly surprised us. It is difficult to 
write about it except in superlatives. 

Caracas, in its high mountain valley of © 
unexcelled scenic splendor, is, of course, 
one of the most beautiful of cities. Our 
visit was made a three-day national féte. 
The Government declared general holiday, 
and the Archbishop dispensed the people 
—including himself —from the obliga- 
tions of Lent. The programme for our 
entertainment was so elaborate that the 
Government had to issue a fifteen-page 
book setting forth its details — which 
were planned, as they were executed, in 
the most perfect taste, though with an 
embarrassing gorgeousness. Attended by 
troops of cuirassiers and hussars — one 
body in shining breastplates, horsetailed 
helmets, and pennoned lances, the other 
in braided and befrogged uniforms of 
white and gold, with clanking sabres, 
furred jackets swung across the back, and 
embroidered pouches at the saddle — we . 
spent the best part of a week passing from 
function to function, in state coaches with 
jingling harness and _ liveried lackeys, 
the humblest of us attended by day and 
night by an Ex-President, or the son of 
one, or at least a Cabinet Minister. Few 
European capitals would have been able 
to lay a more sumptuous banquet than 
that we partook of in Castro’s old palace 
of Miraflores, or organize more brilliant 
balls, or carry out with more correct 
etiquette the score of ceremonies attend- 
ing the Secretary’s welcome by the several 
national and civic official bodies and his 
visits to historic spots. 

No city in North America is so rich in 
spots of patriotic interest: the banner of 
Pizarro hung over Mr. Knox’s head as 
he received the freedom of the city in the 
Municipal Palace, and a hundred relics 
of Bolivar (among them the miniature of 
Washington and the lock of his hair which 
the Liberator wore as his chief decoration) 
reposed in the Museum a few steps away, 
to which we proceeded; while in the 
Pantheon lay the bones of a score of 
patriots, and the wall and ceilings of the 
Legislative Palace were covered with 
paintings of the great scenes of the War 
for Independence — made strikingly like 
our own by the costumes of its actors. 
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GUARDING THE KNOX PARTY AT SAN SALVADOR 
THE STREETS LINED WITH RAGGED, SOMETIMES UNSHOD, SOLDIERS 


Everywhere — in his chief formal 
speeches, in his brief responses and his 
impromptu words as he laid wreaths on 
statues of Bolivar and Washington — 
Mr. Knox was extremely felicitous. And 
here for the first time, the people cheered 
him and cheered his companions as they 
drove through the streets. Elsewhere the 
official welcome had been all that could 
be desired; here alone the people were 
glad to see us. 

Between more formal functions, when 
they were not more than a score or so dur- 
ing the day, we visited, in state, the 
Military Academy, the Zodlogical Garden, 
made processional drives out into the three 





SOLDIERS PROTECTING THE SPECIAL TRAIN AT MANAGUA, NICARAGUA 
WHICH IS PROBABLY THE MOST TOPSY TURVY OF ALL THE CENTRAL AMERICAN GOVERNMENTS 


branches of the valley, lunched and took 
tea and danced, with Ministers, and at 
our own Legation—in all our journey 
we saw nine American Ministers; two of 
them were a credit to their country; 
Northcott was one of the two. 

Then they had a race-meeting for us; 
at which the President’s horse failed to 
win: and there was a bull-fight, at which 
those who attended it saw an aged mata- 
dor, a moment after he had thrown his 
hat into the box occupied by the Americans 
and pledged his sword to the honor of the 
“distinguished visitors,’ tossed by the 
bull and carried bleeding from the ring. 
Not to speak of the cock-fight at the 
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President’s own pit. For on the way down 
from the capital to Puerto Cabello, Presi- 
dent Gomez went with us to his own town 
of Maracay, where, in his great house, he 
served us a whole ox, had his rough-riders 
parade before us, and matched four of 
his gamiest chickens. These be queer 
lands in South America. A _ dissolute 
North American Congressman has been 
known, in moments of relaxation at home, 
to sneak off of a Sunday morning with the 
boys, and watch an encounter of fowls 
behind the barn — but it is not with us 
customary for the President to take his 
guests to a cock-fight in his private theatre. 
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nature to mark the visit. The town, 
with its venerable churches, .still pompous 
in their ruin, its cathedral enshrining the 
bones of Columbus (which were brought 
out and placed on a table before us), 
with its massive walls and castles of the 
Conquistadores crumbling around the 
miserable huts of the living population, 
is always one of the saddest spots in the 
New World. It has improved con- 
siderably in the last ten years, however, 
chief of the improvements being a road 
stretching nowhere in particular out into 
the jungle. The American Minister’s 
house is on this road, and on the floor of the 














GENERAL CHAMORRO, THE POPULAR HERO OF NICARAGUA 


WHO WOULD BE THE NEXT PRESIDENT IF A FAIR ELECTION COULD BE HELD-—~PHOTOGRAPHED IN ONE 
OF THE PRINCIPAL STREETS OF MANAGUA, THE CAPITAL 


Of the sublimities of that ride down the 
mountains; of the pleasures of the sail 
across Lake Valencia, a perfect Como; 
of the salute from the ancient fort whose 
guns had not spoken for a hundred years; 
of the wonderful throng at Valencia; even 
of the gigantic electric good-bye of the 
people of Puerto Cabello that followed us 
far out to sea, there is no space to speak. 

Nor can but little be said here of the 
remaining days of the journey. In Vene- 
zuela we had touched the high point. In 
the ancient city of Santo Domingo, to 
which the Secretary now proceeded, be- 
yond the ball with which the Government 
honored him there was little of a public 


American Minister’s house is a fresh stain, 
made by the blood of the late President 
Ramon Caceres, who was shot on the road 
and dragged himself here to die. 

Of the political conditions of Santo 
Domingo and the result of the arrangement 
under which the United States collects 
the revenue and protects the custom- 
houses, another article, next month, will 
speak. After five years of tranquility, we 
found the country restless, a rebellion 
organizing, the prisons full of victims, 
mutiny in the army headquarters, and a 
lusty young general ruling through a 
puppet, his uncle. 

To St. Thomas the Washington pro- 


























ceeded ‘next; not, as American news- 
papers asserted, because the United States 
Government is preparing to buy that 
Danish colony to keep it from falling into 
the hands of the Germans, but because 
it was necessary to pass a couple of days 
somewhere before entering a harbor of 
Porto Rico, which maintains a six-days’ 
quarantine against Venezuela. In the 
pretty harbor of Charlotte Amalie we 
met the German cruiser Bremen, and a 
hundred of her men boarded us — with 
no more hostile intent than to attend the 
moving picture show given that night on 
the quarterdeck. 

Where did the good citizens of — no! 
| believe they are not citizens, certainly 
not of the United States — where did the 
good people of Porto Rico get the thou- 
sands of big American flags that draped 
their fine old city in the Secretary’s honor? 
Being a part of our own nation, there could 
be no formal exchanges of fine speeches 
and official drinking of healths, but they 
decorated gloriously. And the Governor 
made it pleasant for everybody, and the 
soldiers paraded, and there was a little 
dinner and a big reception in the Palace. 

Porto Rico is thinking more about the 
possibility of having the bonus on its 
sugar removed by a Democratic Congress 
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SECRETARY KNOX AND SECRETARY FISHER 
MEETING AT PANAMA 


than about anything else — citizenship 
is a matter of sentiment; the sugar bonus 
is a matter of a hundred million dollars 
a year —and what Porto Ricans wanted 
to do with the Secretary was to get him 
into a corner and lecture him on the sugar 
industry and the “great wrong” that they 
feared was about to be done them. But 
Mr. Knox, whose business is to deal with 
foreign problems, not to pronounce on 
internal questions, fled. Discreet friends 
whirled him out to the Governor’s country- 
house, thirty miles away in the hills, and 
the orators that poured forth their agonized 
souls at the banquet-board, around which 
sat the wealth and conservatism of the 
island, had to content themselves with 
addressing the newspaper men — and to 
listen to the responding eloquence of a 
free-trade Democrat! 

No one steaming, as we now steamed for 
two days, past the magnificent coasts of 
Hayti, could possibly get the consent of 
his mind to believe that this was the land 
about which he had heard such dreadful 
stories — so free are those romping and 
jubilant slopes, so uplifting those calm 
summits. Passing between the old buc- 
caneer island of Tortuga and the mainland 
—the biggest ship that ever made that 
passage — we were so near the shore that 
our glasses made out the people, and told 
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us that the apparent wilderness swarmed 
with human beings. 

Two things new they have in Port 
au Prince: a cathedral on the hill and a 
pier in the harbor. It was not till the 
next day that I discovered the cathedral 
to be an empty shell of concrete, destined 
probably never to be completed, but the 
pier remains an amazement to those who 
know Hayti. Landing on it, and crossing 
to an enclosure which had been cleaned of 
débris and swept as no square rod of 
Haytian soil ever was swept before, the 
Secretary’s party was saved for a few 
minutes from learning that the capital 
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spectable house on the hill of Turgeau, 
far above the city; entertained at tea by 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs (M. Leger, 
well-known at Washington, where for 
fifteen years he represented his country 
in a manner far superior to its deserts); 
and given a banquet by President Le 
Conte in the National Palace. To the 
tea came the diplomatic corps and all 
official society—a strange gathering; 
elsewhere in Caribbean countries, one sees 
colored people; here one sees nothing but 
Negroes; a colored person seldom, a 
white man almost never. 

The State dinner was an occasion none 
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THE RECEIVING PARTY OF HAYTIAN OFFICIALS 
MR. LEGER, MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, AT MR. KNOX’S RIGHT HAND 


of the Haytian Republic is the filthiest, 
the most dilapidated, the most horrible 
town in the world — except all the other 
Haytian towns. Once out of that cleared 
spot, the truth thrust itself upon them in 
the form of streets knee-deep in slime, 
unutterable refuse, appalling odors, tumb- 
ling huts, and mobs of half-naked Negroes. 
In other days, the author of this article 
has tried to describe Hayti; but, having 
exhausted the vocabulary of degra- 
dation, without achieving a worthy picture 
of the heart-breaking scene, he abstains 
now from another attempt. 

Mr. Knox and his party were saved 
much. They were conducted to a re- 


of the Americans present will ever forget. 
And yet probably none of us could tell 
why it so wierdly impressed us. The 
palace is of wood, and stands within an 
extensive area defended by a tall iron 
fence (which is more properly a palisade) 
and concealed rifle-pits, with machine 
guns commanding the gates. Within, it 
has some pretensions to splendor of a 
heavy, faded kind, dark red walls, and 
plush furniture being much in favor. The 
dinner was better than might have been 
expected, but conversation languished. 
In an ante-room a scarlet-garbed band of 
eighty pieces played. The speeches were 
over and the musicians had been silent 
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VIEWING THE MILITARY PARADE AT SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 


for a long time when a drum began to 
throb. It is quite true that a thrill ran 
round the table. The drum continued, 


the band struck in, and there followed such 
a performance as none of the foreigners 


had ever heard before. I suppose one 
should describe it as a drum obligato to a 
syncopated band accompaniment, but 
that gives little notion of the thing. The 
music was a sort of wild, exaggerated 
“rag-time” with a most peculiar rhythm 


indeed, singularly exciting, and the palpi- 
tations of the drum sounded out above all 
the din of the eighty instruments. 

“This is our native music,” said the 
President. 

“We dared not let them start that till 
dinner was over,” whispered his son-in- 
law, beside me, “they can’t be stopped.” 

Under his guidance | stepped into the 
room where the band was playing. There 
was little light in the room, but it was full 





MR. KNOX UNDER THE “‘SURRENDER TREE” 
BETWEEN SAN JUAN HILL AND SANTIAGO DE CUBA 
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of the terrible pulsations of that drum; 
in the centre, the leader was bending over 
his unholy bamboula, beating, beating, 
with intense occupation and ferocious 
energy, and near a hundred dusky red 
figures, swayed, hypnotized, as they 
gave the tom-tom its terrific chorus. 
Returning to the banquet-room, it seemed 
to me that the statesmen and their ladies 
were under a spell scarcely less potent 
than that which held the band. 
Cincinnatus Le Conte is an old, experi- 
enced politician, who has returned from 
exile to become a “reform”’ President. He 
listened gravely to the Secretary, and, 
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confessed, was in very great contrast to 
that accorded the American envoy every- 
where else. The American Minister, the 
Mayor and the Chief of Police, and a sub- 
official of the Cuban State Department 
came aboard, but not a member of the 
Cabinet. When we landed at the Cabal- 
leria wharf, there was no band, no soldiery, 
not even police, not a committee or a 
single member of a committee—not a 
soul. We scrambled into automobiles, 
while curious longshoremen idlers and a 
few photographers looked on. Then we 
went to the hotel which had been set 
aside for us, through a couple of miles of 











THE TEMPLE OF MINERVA IN GUATEMALA CITY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN PERFORMING EVOLUTIONS IN HONOR OF SECRETARY KNOX 


both in formal speech and in conversation, 
proved that he could talk as magnificently 
of incorruptible patriotism and of sacrifice 
for the nation’s good, in excellent French, 
as whiter Presidents whom we had seen 
could in their graceful Spanish. We shall 


see. If I had not seen what I have seen 
in other years in the interior of this darkest 
of tropical lands, I should have guessed it 
from the playing of the President’s band. 

Guantanamo Bay, Santiago de Cuba, 
with El Caney and San Juan Hill, and a 
motor ride across Jamaica, were incidents 
that have had no relation to the serious 
purpose of Mr. Knox’s Mission. One 
capital more we visited — Havana. 

Here the reception, it must at once be 


streets, including the Prado, and not a 
single American flag was to be seen. 

This was the reception which the land 
that the United States had freed from 
Spanish subjection, at the cost of much 
treasure and not a few lives, the land 
that the United States had unselfishly 
refused to add to her own domain, the land 
whose chief city she had redeemed from 
pestilence — this was the reception which 
Cuba gave the highest diplomatic official 
of the United States, visiting her with a 
suite, on friendly mission, conveyed, for 
greater honor, on a naval cruiser. 

Later in the day, the American Club 
hung out a flag, and the American Lega- 
tion another. The day following, still 
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another, of microscopic size, was dis- 
cerned at the cornice of the hotel over a 
side street. That was all. 

The American colony would have done 
much, but had deferred to the propriety 
of leaving our entertainment chiefly in 
the hands of the Cuban Government. 

The Government tendered a dinner, of 
indifferent virtue, at which the Cuban 
Secretary of State successfully delivered 


himself of an hour’s effusion, the only : 


thoughts that emerged from Sefior San- 
guily’s astonishing rhetoric being an 
encomium on the goodness and patriotism 
and wisdom of the Cuban people and a 
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the right of self-government unless they work 
faithfully together with singleness of aim. 
Mistrust, jealousy, selfishness, aloofness, and 
apathy, will rob a people of their birthright. 


The following night there was a ball, 
made lovely by brilliant illumination. 
The final day there was a rather disorderly 
“reception” at a park, from which, crushed 
and betrodden, we escaped to the ship. 


The larger political effects of Secretary 
Knox’s tour of the Central American and 
Caribbean republics will be discussed in 
another article. Here ends the mere 
narrative of the journey’s events. When 








INSPECTING THE MAMMOTH MAP OF GUATEMALA 
MRS. KNOX WITH PRESIDENT ESTRADA CABRERA, PRECEDED BY FLOWER GIRLS 


malicious reference to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
behavior toward Panama. Secretary 
Knox’s speech contained a few sentences 
which struck, as they were intended to 
strike, the sober attention of the company 
and of the country: 


The crisis in the life of any nation that has 
thrown off the yoke of tyranny is the period 
of rehabilitation. When the cohesive bonds 
of a common peril are relaxed by the removal 
of the danger and liberty succeeds oppression, 
unselfish fraternity must be substituted for 
the unity which a common danger furnished 
during the struggle for national rights. A 
people liberated from oppressive tyranny is 
no better off if unrestrained selfishness, which 
almost inevitably leads to anarchy, is the result. 
A people so situated can not profitably exercise 


the Secretary landed again on the soil 
of his own country, he had traveled more 
than 10,000 miles, and visited officially 
ten foreign nations, besides unofficially 
seeing three dependent islands. Not a 
serious accident had marred the trip. 
Not a misspoken word nor an embarrassing 
incident had detracted from the friendly 
impressions it had been the purpose to 
achieve. Nothing had been more im- 
portant toward the happy result than the 
engaging personality and extraordinary 
tact of Mrs. Knox, who, with never-failing 
good-humor and never-wearying thought- 
fulness, indefatigable amid the labors 
and actual hardships that overwhelmed 
almost all her companions, was every- 
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SECRETARY KNOX ADDRESSING THE BLUE JACKETS ON THE ‘‘WASHINGTON” 
ON THE RETURN TRIP TO THE UNITED STATES 


where the special pride of the party and 
the admiration of all who met her. Except 
at the last capital visited, and in less de- 
gree at Santo Domingo, the respective 
governments had not: only given the 


Mission a warm welcome; they had gone: 


to extraordinary lengths to impress us 
with the cordiality of their respect. True, 
there had been little of popular ovation, 
but equally true, in every instance, the 
sentiment of the people had been per- 
ceptibly warmed by the attitude and 
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AN EASY SEAT ON THE BRIDGE 


words of the Secretary. We have learned 
how very necessary and timely was some 
such step as the State Department had 
taken to improve the relations between 
the United States and the peoples to the 
South, and we had evidence that great 
improvement had now been effected. 

On the last Sunday of the cruise, Captain 
Hughes of the Washington assembled 
his officers and men at general quarters, 
and the Secretary addressed them in terms 
of thanks for the part in which they had 
been instrumental toward the progress 
of the Mission. He was followed by a 
non-official member of the party who in 
his address said with truth: 


The Secretary has some virtues and a number 
of redeeming vices, but he has only one grave 
fault: he is too modest. He was too modest 
this morning to tell you of the tremendous 
importance of this journey and of the success, 
the triumphant success, with which it has been 
accomplished. But there is no reason why I 
should not say that no man can tell how far 
reaching may be the results of this voyage; 
no man may put a limit to the beneficent 
results that are certain to flow from the presence 
in the harbors of these troubled countries of 
the Washington and the Maryland, colossal 
engines of war consecrated to a mission of 
peace and giving support to the words of 
broad statesmanship, the noble sentiments of 
brotherly good will, uttered by the Secretary 
in their capitals. This has been indeed a 
memorable journey. 

















THE LAND OF FULFILMENT 
THIRD ARTICLE OF 
THE WORLDWIDE SWEEP OF SOCIALISM 


ENGLAND, WHERE THE SOCIALISTS’ DREAM IS COMING TRUE—THE BRILLIANT 
COMPANY OF MEN WHO HAVE BROUGHT ABOUT A BLOODLESS REVOLUTION 


SAMUEL P. ORTH 


(WHO HAS RECENTLY INTERVIEWED THE PRINCIPAL SOCIALIST LEADERS IN FRANCE, GERMANY, AND ENGLAND) 


HEN Sir Henry Vane 
had ascended the 
scaffold which his 
sacrifice made historic, 
he said: “The people 

of England have long been asleep. 
When they awake they will be hungry.” 
When present-day England awoke from 
its generations of social lethargy it. was 
to a greater hunger than politically starved 
roundheads or cavaliers ever suffered. 
It is no figure of speech to speak of 
“hungry England.” London, | am told 
by competent authority, is the richest 
city in the world. But this capital of 
wealth has always a host of 200,000 people 
who do.not know where:the next meal is 
coming from. One third of its vast 
population are daily underfed; 2,000,000 
human beings who never have enough 
really to satisfy their hunger! Hardly 
one fifth of the population of this mam- 
moth, amorphous, municipal monstrosity 
are really above the hunger danger. The 


visitor is sickened at the sight of loath- 
some beggars on every street; and troops 
of hungry, filthy, bony children every- 
‘vhere boldly ask you for your pennies. 

I went into Kensington Garden one day 
last summer with some dry bread to feed 
the birds. A poor little chap, with dirty 
rags wrapped around him for clothes, 
scattered the twittering sparrows and 
pounced on the larger crumbs where they 
had fallen among the blades of grass. 

Rowntree says that 30 per cent. of the 
people of the kingdom are below the bread 
level — too poorly paid to eat. One in 
every forty-four in the kingdom is a 
pauper. One in eleven in Ireland depends 
upon the State for bread. The towns 
are flowing over with the indigent popula- 
tions that have exchanged the misery of 
the country for the miseries of the city. 

The first bill that the Labor Party intro- 
duced into the House of Commons pro- 
vided for the feeding of school children 
that come from the homes of the poor. 
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LANDLORDISM — FOUR THOUSAND PEOPLE OWN HALF THE LAND OF ENGLAND 


“The business in life of my colleagues 
and myself is to impress upon this House 
the importance of the poverty problem,” 
said the spokesman of the new party in a 
memorable debate. 

England had awakened hungry. 

These laboring men, sitting in this 
ancient Parliament of country gentlemen, 
were the evidence of the awakening. It 
took the shock of the Boer War to 
arouse these stolid islanders to their real 
condition. 


All previous attempts to awaken the 
complaisant self-sufficiency of the English- 
man to the poverty problem had failed. 
For more than a generation all socializa- 
tion seems to have vanished. The elabor- 
ate schemes of Owen; the altruistic propa- 
ganda of the gentle Kingsley and of 
Maurice; the artistic revolt against the 
ugliness of commercialism led by Ruskin, 
who even broke stones in the streets to 
prove his sincerity; all these movements 
seem suddenly to have disappeared, like 








LANDLORDISM— THE HUT OF A PEASANT TENANT 

















a glacial current dropping without warning 
into the depths of the icy caves, 

The England of the industrial revolu- 
tion had returned into her own. Indus- 
trialism, commercialism, a_ glittering 
pseudo-humanitarian internationalism, 
all these found their expression in the 
alternating victories of the astute Disraeli 
and the grandiloquent Gladstone. The 
misery of her masses, the wretchedness 
of her festering cities, were forgotten. 
Or, if a feeble protest was made, it was 
piously thrust aside, and the protestor 
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and Robert Morris, the artist-philosopher, 
stubborn and revolutionary, took the more 
radical members — some of them foreign 
refugees and anarchists — into his own 
“Socialist League.” Hyndman then 
called his followers the “Social Demo- 
cratic Federation,” popularly known as 
the S. D. F. The “League” has long 
since vanished, and the S. D. F. leads a 
precarious existence, the only trace of 
militant Marxianism in England. 

About this time began one of the most 
interesting Socialist groups in the world. 





LANDLORDISM — TENANTS OF ONE OF 


was proudly pointed to the repeal of the 
corn laws, the revision of the poor laws, the 
Reform Act of 1832, and the factory acts. 

This was the social lethargy of England 
when a war with a courageous little band 
of Dutchmen in South Africa shook the 
world Empire to its foundations. 

In the meantime, several Socialist organ- 
izations began, in a feeble way, to raise 
their voice of protest. 

In 1881, H. M. Hyndman, a personal 
friend of Marx, organized a little group of 
Socialists into “The Democratic Federa- 
tion.” Two years later a split occurred, 








THE TWELVE MEN 


WHO OWN LONDON 


Two Americans gave the impulse that 
started it: Henry George, with his single 
tax; and Thomas Davidson, of New York, 
a gentle dreamer, who went to London to 
lecture on “The Perfect Society of To- 
morrow.” A number of young men who 
had read Henry George’s books were 
ready to listen to Davidson. And so, 
in the course of time, the Fabian Society 
began. The youthful members did not 
know what they wanted, and of course 
did not know how to go about getting it. 
The world was all in a muddle, and should 
be straightened out. But where to begin, 
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and when and how? They happened 
upon old Fabius Cunctator, who, however, 
knew what he wanted and how to get it. 
He wanted to keep Hannibal out of 
Rome, and he accomplished it by waiting, 
waiting for the right moment. So these 
youngsters hit upon an inspiration. They 
wrote for their motto: “For the right 
moment you must wait, as Fabius did, 
when warring against Hannibal, though 
many censured his delays. But when the 
time comes you must strike hard, as 
Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain 
and fruitless.” 
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the earth. Meanwhile they published 
pamphlets and the little world of obscure 
literary London knew of their existence. 
Then a big thing happened to them. 
An obscure, poverty-burdened musical 
critic, in ungainly dress and with a fiendish 
relish for vicious adjectives, joined them. 
From the day that George Bernard Shaw, 
cynic and unrelenting hater of Americans, 
has revised those of their “tracts” that he 
has not written himself, literary per- 
meation has been easy. It requires a 
deft hand to sever’ Fabianism from 
Shavianism. He is the prophet of the 











THE GOLDEN CORONATION COACH 
THAT SYMBOLIZES THE CRUMBLING STRUCTURE OF ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL PRIVILEGE IN ENGLAND 


They soon found out that while they 
were waiting they had to prepare for the 
“blow”’ that was to transform mankind. 
They began to investigate. They studied 
Marx and threw his theory of surplus 
value over board. They discovered that 
blatant propagandism is distasteful to 
the British public. They discovered that 
the way to make Socialism win was quietly 
to get the rulers, the leaders, the writers, 
the makers of public opinion, saturated 
with Socialism. So this little handful of 
young men set about to “permeate” 


group, and siis on the platform of its 
meetings with an air of ownership that 
harmonizes with the bourgeois audiences 
that gather to gaze at his Mephistophelean 
countenance. 

If Shaw had remained alone, the Fabians 
would be merely interesting; but he was 
joined by a second genius, and the Fabians 
became powerful. Sidney Webb was a 
clerk in the Colonial Office, when he be- 
came a convert to this new kind of Social- 
ism. His practical brain knows no trace 
of sentiment. “What are the facts?” 
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is written across his brow. He at once 
got down to business and wrote “Tract 
No. 5, Facts for Socialists from Political 
Economists and Statisticians.” It has 
gone through eleven editions, and no let-up. 
Webb has a genius for facts and for poli- 
tics. His days as an obscure clerk were 
over long ago. He is now known the 
world over for his sociological work. He 
married the daughter of a railroad 
magnate, who devotes herself loyally 
to the cause of Socialism. “G. B. S.” 
also married into plenty — these ardent 


few of them: Richard Whitney, novelist; 
Miss Nesbit, poetess; Ernest Radford, poet ; 
Granville Barker, actor-manager; Her- 
bert Trench, producer of “ The Blue Bird’’; 
Edward Thompson, playwright. Num- 
erous politicians are members, including 
Percy Alden, sociologist; Chiozza Money, 
statistician; G. Lansbury, prominent 
social worker; Sir Sydney Oliver, Governor 
of Jamaica; John Burns, member of the 
cabinet. Also multitudes of scholars and 
clergy— among them Rev. Stopford 
Brooke, well known man of letters; Rev. 








CHARITY SHOES FOR BRITISH CHILDREN OF THE POOR 
AN ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION TO THOUSANDS WHO OTHERWISE WOULD GO UNSHOD THROUGHOUT THE WINTER 


Socialists have such a practical and com- 
forting way of attacking property. 

Webb at once began to push the Fabians 
into politics, local and national, to per- 
meate the politician. And he has suc- 
ceeded. I asked a high civil service official, 
“What is Webb doing now?” “Holding 
a night school for cabinet members,’ was 
the prompt reply. 

There are some other members in the 
Fabians. If you see a name well adver- 
tised in English letters, or dramatics, or 
journalism, you may make a safe guess and 
place it in the Fabian roll. Here are a 


Percy Dearmer, leader of the Church 
Socialists; Rev. Stewart Headlam, who 
was brave enough to bail Oscar Wilde out 
of prison; and Rev. R. J. Campbell, most 
wonderful of preachers. 

These are enough names to prove that 
the Fabians knew their business as per- 
meaters. Many more, as well known, 
might be added. And the list of “ex- 
members” is significant. Fabians are 
found in abundance in the civil service, 
the London County Council, and other 
local governing bodies, on Royal Com- 
missions, in the House of Commons, and 
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THE CHILDREN’S BREAD LINE 
HARDLY ONE FIFTH OF THE POPULATION OF LONDON IS REALLY ABOVE THE HUNGER DANGER 


even in the Cabinet; and their clerical 
and literary “talent” are potent pro- 
mulgators of the Fabian faith. 

These intellectuals have made Social- 
ism “respectable.” It has spread to the 
universities, where many well known 
scholars are Socialists. Unlike the Ger- 


, 


man “Socialists of the chair,” theirs is 
not an inert theory, a plaster of paris cast 
of a hypothetical Society, but a vital thing. 

And England is the only country in 
Europe where Socialism has found lodg- 
ment in the church. There are two 
societies in the Established Church whose 





YORKSHIRE COAL MINERS GOING OUT ON 
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A STRIKE 


OF WHICH THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT FORCED A SETTLEMENT WHEREBY IT NAMED THE WAGES THB 
OPERATORS MUST PAY-—A RADICAL STEP TOWARD PRACTICAL SOCIALISM 

















purpose it is to spread Socialism, and to 
combat the old notion that Socialism, 
somehow, is atheism. 

Bishop Gore, a leader in social reform, 
but not a Socialist, in his letter to the 
clergy and laity of Birmingham, published 
just before his transference to Oxford, 
last summer, said: “There is a profound 
sense of unrest and dissatisfaction among 
workers, recently. | cannot but believe 
that this profound discontent is justified, 
though some particular exhibitions of it 
are not. As Christians we are not justi- 
fied in tolerating the conditions of life and 
labor under which the vast mass of our 
population is living. Wemay not say that 
these conditions are not remediable.” 

Socialism is not a shivering waif in this 
Island of Unrest. It is clothed in the 
gown of the scholar, crowned with the 
laurel of the poet, and sceptred with the 
staff of the bishop. 

While the Fabians were inviting the 
contempt of the S. D. F., who called them 
“bourgeois academicians,” the labor 
unions were beginning to discuss the 
advisability of political action. The new 
unionism in England dates from the great 
dockers’ strike in 1889, when all the river 
men along the wharves of the Thames 
struck and, by stopping all commerce, 
forced public attention upon their misery. 
Their wages were the lowest paid any 
human beings in the kingdom, and not 
enough to keep their families in crusts and 
rags. The strike was spectacular. Public 
sentiment was with the men. John Burns 
raised $240,000 by public subscription 
to help them fight it out. Cardinal 
Manning and Sidney Buxton, now Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, were named 
arbitrators. The men won. This roused 
labor in every section of the kingdom. 

In 1892 the Independent Labor Party 
(popularly called the I. L. P.) was 
organized by the Socialist members of the 
labor unions, and 29 labor candidates 
were nominated for Parliament, receiving 
63,000 votes. Only 5 were elected; 5 
others received less than 100 votes each. 
In 1895 they elected only one member. 
The unions were not enthusiastic about 
Socialism. Keir Hardie urged political 
actidn. John Burns opposed it. 
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The Taff Vale decision finally drove 
them headlong into politics. In this case 
the court decided that picketing during 
a strike is unlawful, even if no boycott 
or act of violence or destruction of property 
resulted from it. This virtually made 
strikes impossible, disarmed the unions, 
and drove them to self-defense. [In Febru- 
ary, 1900, representatives from the unions, 
from the I. L. P., from the S. D. F., and 
from the Fabians, met to formulate a 
programme of the new party, called “The 
Labor Party.” They wrote a platform 
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broad enough for all Socialists and non- 
Socialist union men. They provided 
rigorous party discipline and a compact 
organization. A fund is maintained by the 
party to pay its members of Parliament 
$1000 a year and all election expenses. 
In England the State does not bear the 
expenses of election. They fall on the 
candidates. This is one way of keeping 
poor men out of Parliament. During 
the last session, a bill was passed paying 
members a salary of $2,000 a year. This 
will ease the treasury of the Labor Party. 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE 


THE LIBERAL CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, 
WHOSE THEORIES OF BUDGET-MAKING HAVE 
INTRODUCED PRACTICAL SOCIALISM INTO 
THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND 


The present leader of the party is J. 
Ramsey MacDonald, a man of unusually 
attractive personality, with the good 
sense that characterizes all Scotchmen. 

I asked him what attitude his party 
took toward Socialism. “We are not a 
Socialist party,” he said, “though I my- 
self and nearly all of our active workers 
are Socialists. We offer a practical oppor- 
tunity for any one who believes in better- 
ing the conditions of society, to put in his 
work, not by the discarded method of 


revolution, but by practical parliamentary 
procedure. We are democratic in faith 
and opposed to all prerogative in govern- 
ment, whether of birth or of property.” 

The party began with a membership 
of 75,000 in 1900. To-day it has 
1,500,000. From the first it had a few 
representatives in the House of Commons. 
But its great chance came with the Boer 
War. 

Here the historian of the newer England 
will drive his first stake. Emil Boutmy, 
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philosophical critic of the English, says 
that England, “transformed in all out- 
ward seeming —has just begun a new 
history.” The people put aside the old 
ideals. The round earth had spun far 
away from Manchester and Birmingham, 
from Cobden and Chamberlain. The 
old question, “Will our trade endure?” 
gave way to the new one, asked of me 
wherever | went, “Will our Empire en- 
dure?’”’ From trade to empire, from things 
to men. 

Disraeli, in his “Sibyl,” speaks of “two 
nations,” two Englands; the England of 
the gentry and the England of the work- 
ing classes. The elections since the Boer 
War have given this other England its 
chance. The gentry, the Whigs and 
Tories, the traditional leaders, will never 
again do their political tourneying with 
the other England looking meekly on. 

The first Parliament of this new era 
was overwhelmingly Liberal or Radical, 
and fifty Labor members sat in the cross 
benches. The country was amazed, and 
the world was treated to the spectacle of 
England kowtowing to the new lords, 
the Labor-Socialists. Soon after the open- 
ing of Parliament, the Liberal Party took 
over the immediate programme of the 
Labor Party. This is the most significant 
political event in the history of modern 
England. It placed the Government at 
the disposal of Socialists and Radicals. 
It will make no difference if the Con- 
servatives now come into power. The 


’ old England of government by “gentle- 


men” has passed away, never to return. 
As an earnest of what these Radical- 
Liberals intended to do, John Burns was 
invited into the Cabinet, the first laboring 
man in the world to sit in so exalted a place. 
Though the restless labor men and Social- 
ists are inclined to disown “Honest John”’ 
because he has acted like all other men 
burderied with responsibility, he insists 
that he is still a Socialist, ““as much as I 
ever was, sir, and I was three times im- 
prisoned for my bold speech.” It is now 
twenty years since he said in the Old 
Bailey, where he had been arraigned for 
“sedition and conspiracy’’ in conducting 
a strike: “I may tell you, my Lord, that 
I went to work in a factory at the. age of 
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ten years and toiled from then until five 
months ago, when | left my work shop 
to stand as Parliamentary candidate. for 
the western. division of Nottingham.” 
This prisoner is now a Cabinet minister; 
the revolution is advancing. 


ENGLAND’S SOCIALISTIC LAWS 


Let us glance at a few of the more im- 
portant laws that are making democratic 
England, and that bear the stamp of the 
socialistic ideal. 

I have said that England awoke hungry 
and began feeding the school children 
from the poorer homes. Last year 
16,000,000 meals were served, half of 
them in London. The law: is severely 
criticised by the anti-Socialists. “It is 
only the entering wedge of Socialism,” 
they say. “You first feed the child, then 
clothe him; then it is but a step to feeding 
and clothing the parents.”” They remem- 
ber that Sidney Webb has often said that, 
if the city furnished water free to its 
citizens, he sees no reason why it should 
not furnish milk. 

Then came in quick succession a Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, an Old Age 
Pension Act, and the Trades Disputes 
Act. Under the last law, Lloyd George, 
then President of the Board of Trade, won 
his coup in 1907, averting a general rail- 
road strike by enlisting all the powers of 
the Government to force the railroads 
to agree upon a plan of arbitration. 
This last year he repeated this feat, when 
the men struck because they claimed the 
companies had violated this agreement. 

In 1909 the Development Act was 
passed, under the tutelage of Keir Hardie, 
the dean of English Socialists. It is a 
powerful law, placing in the hands of a 
commission all the necessary authority 
to absorb all means of communication 
except the trunk railroad lines; grants 
the commission power completely to 
rehabilitate the agricultural system of 
the country; to develop a system of 
forestation; to reclaim waste lands; to 
aid the fisheries; and to aid the develop- 
ment of rural industries of all kinds. 
Sidney Webb is a member of this commis- 
sion, whose -first report displays every 
evidence of careful Webbian Socialism. 
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Two other land acts are important links 
in this chain of economic legislation: 
the Small Holdings Act of 1908 and the 
Housing and Townplanning Act of 1909. 
“These two acts,” Phillip Snowden, the 
first secretary of the Labor Party, ex- 
plained to me, “form the basis of land 
nationalization. Under their authority, 
local governments can become the largest 
landholders of the kingdom.” 

The Small Holdings Act gives power 
- to local authorities to “provide small 
holdings for persons who desire to buy or 
lease, and will themselves cultivate the 
holdings.” The Townplanning Act gives 
cities and towns the power to purchase 
land, tear down undesirable buildings; 
to survey and plan, to build and extend 
all manner of improvements; to do every- 
thing, as John Burns pointed out to the 
Town Planning Congress a year or two 
ago, “to make a city beautiful and a city 
healthful.” 

Following the British habit, work was 
cautiously begun under these acts. Up 
to December, 1910, about 28,000 acres 
were purchased or leased under the 
Allotment Act, which were sublet to more 
than 100,000 individual tenants. Town- 
planning has become a fad, and the 
regeneration of the slums, the worst in 
Europe, is now a possibility. 

Under the Small Holdings Act, there 
were, up to December, 1910, nearly 31,000 
applicants for 500,000 acres. Only one 
fifth of this acreage has been acquired, 
for about 7,000 holders. Thirty per cent. 
of these applicants are agricultural 
laborers, and the majority of the others 
are drawn from the rural population who 
have some small business or trade in the 
villages and who wish a plot of land for a 
garden, which “often makes just the 
difference between a bare subsistence and 
comparative prosperity.” 

I mention these laws to show how con- 
stitutional England goes at the task of 
revolution, how she responds to the call 
of social-democracy. It is all done cau- 


tiously. Ample power is granted to an 
existing authority to do a most revolu- 
tionary thing, such as a town buying up 
all the land around it, or a county buying 
small farms for deserving farmers. 


But 
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no town has bought up all its rural per- 
iphery, and there are plenty of farmers 
who cannot make a living from their small 


holdings. But in thirty years you will 
see the difference. That is the time it 
takes an Englishman to come to the point. 

Years ago England started to buy the 
telephone lines of the private companies. 
To-day she is just closing the deal. There 
have been a dozen years of agitation for 
State ownership of railroads. A_ par- 
liamentary inquiry has made a laborious 
report; and in another ten years the bar- 
gaining will begin. 


LLOYD GEORGE’S REVOLUTIONARY BUDGET 


There are three other pieces of !egisla- 
tion that show even more clearly the 
trend of the social-democracy, for they 
sap the foundations of hereditary 
privilege in property, in politics, and in 
industry. 

First comes the famous budget of Lloyd 
George. When this brilliant and restless 
young Welshman became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he cast his first budget in 
the mold of his social theory. He said: 
“Personally, I look upon the budget as 
part only of a comprehensive scheme of 
fiscal and social reform: the setting up 
of a great insurance scheme for the un- 
employed, the sick, and the infirm; and 
the creation, in the development bill, 
of machinery for the regeneration of rural 
life.” 

Money is the prime requisite of the 
socialized State. Where would he find 
the money? 

To understand the significance of his 
budget, it is necessary to bear in mind 
the medizval, burdensome land system 
of the kingdom. More than half the land 
of England and Wales is owned by 4,300 
people. More than 30,000,000 people 
are entirely landless. This vast popu- 
lation pays annually a hugh sum in rent 
to the “land monopoly.” There has 
been no valuation of land since Puritans 
settled Salem and Boston. All the great 
English cities have developed since then, 
endowing the land with a fabulous value. 

The teeming millions of London are 
tenants to a handful of owners of the 
ground, whose incomes rival the crown’s, 
































and whose power is infinitely greater. 
When a lease expires, the improvements 
revert to the owner of the land, and the 
tenant, if he has a business at stake, is 
entirely at the mercy of the landlord, and 
a heavy “premium” is charged for the 
renewal of such a lease. 

The taxing machinery has been under 
the control of the hereditary gentry, and 
they have succeeded in warding off every 
attempt at reform. 
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5 per cent. tax on mineral rights was 
assessed upon the owners of the land 
who let out their mineral rights for 
royalties. 


THE BATTLE WITH THE NOBLES 


The Lords, most of them great land 
owners, were in a terrible stew over this 
revolutionary impudence, this overthrow- 
ing of established traditions. They re- 
fused to sanction the budget, after it had 
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ONE OF THE LABOR PARTY POSTERS 
SHOWING THE TYPICALLY BRITISH ATTITUDE OF SATIRICAL GOOD HUMOR TOWARD THE QUESTION 
WHICH BY THE FRENCH SOCIALIST IS TREATED WITH HEADLONG MILITANCY 
AND BY THE GERMAN WITH SETTLED HOSTILITY 


It was natural that the ambitious 
Chancellor should build his budget on 
the land. He proposed, first, to tax the 
land at its real value, not at a fictitious 
value, nor the value with the improve- 
ments, but at the increment value that is 
given to the land because of its favorable 
location. Second, he added a 10 per cent. 
reversion duty, thus inviting the landlord 
to share with the state the profit of rack- 
rent and premium. Third, a tax was laid 
on undeveloped land; and, finally, a 





seen for a century. Landlordism in all 





passed the House of Commons by a big 
majority. The Government promptly 
prorogued Parliament and put the budget 
up to the people. 

What was at first only an attack upon 
hereditary rights in land now became also 
an attack upon hereditary rights in politics. 
The House of Lords became an issue as 
well as the budget. 

Such a campaign of song, oratory, and 
“heckling,” the proper old island had not 
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its ugly details was displayed to the 
public gaze, and Socialism was hideously 
drawn as the scarecrow to hurry people 
into the Conservatives’ shelter house. 
Peers and their friends gathered in select 
little parties to burn the budget in effigy. 
The Commons and their-followers by the 
hundreds of thousands marched the 
streets singing resonant war songs to our 
tunes of “ Marching Through Georgia” 
and “‘Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys 
are Marching.” Everywhere the chorus 
resounded: 


The land, the land, ’twas God who gave the 
land, 

The land, the land, the ground on which we 
stand, 

Why should we be beggars with the ballot in 
our hand? 

God gave the land to the people. 


The budget won by a safe majority. 
The Lords sullenly submitted. But their 
submission came too late. One of the 
greatest victories the people had won in 
their long struggle for Parliamentary 
liberty was the right of the Commons 
to frame the budget and insist upon 
- its passage. For more than a century 
no House of Lords had been foolhardy 
enough to tamper with this democratic 
privilege. And now, after six months 
of unfruitful parleying over the reforming 
of the House of Lords, the Liberal-Radicals 
again prorogued Parliament — the second 
time within the year, and went before 
the people on the question of putting the 
Lords on “a popular instead of a hereditary 
basis.” They won by substantially the 
same majority that had been given for 
the budget. 


THE LAST OF THE LORDS 


In February, 1911, the Prime Minister 
brought in his parliament bill inaugurating 
one of the most memorable debates in the 
history of this ancient assembly. It 
passed the House of Commons by 120 
majority, and the Lords were asked to 
pronounce the benediction at their own 
obsequies. They refused to yield until 


the Prime Minister informed them that he 
had the pledge of the king to create enough 
new peers to insure the passage of the bill. 
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That meant four hundred new peers! 
Enough to lower the social value of a 


peerage by more than one half! The 
Lords submitted, the bill passed, and the 
curtain rang down on the final scene of 
aristocratic England. Henceforth the 
Lords, like the Crown, will be mere robes 
of ermine and velvet, and mongers in 
social distinctions. 

I was in London during the heat of 
this Parliamentary fight. Nothing sur- 
prised me so much as the indifference of the 
people. There were no idle crowds, even, 
loitering around Westminster to see the 
leaders as they entered the House of Par- 
liament. In Gladstone’s day very con- 
siderable mobs used to gather to cheer 
him as he left his carriage. Now every- 
body went quietly about his work. In 
1832, when the hereditary peers stood in 
the way of the reform bill, which had 
passed the House of Commons by only one 
majority, the populace rose en masse, 
surged through the streets of Westminster, 
threatened bodily harm to the King and 
his Iron Duke — whose statue now adorns 
every available place in the capital — 
and made it plain that their wishes must 
be obeyed. To-day, the people, secure 
in the knowledge of their supreme power, 
scarcely noticed the fervor of the Opposi- 
tion in its attempt to bolster up the falling 
walls of hereditary prerogative in repre- 
sentative government. One day, during 
the debate in the second reading of the 
bill in the House of Commons, I counted 
twenty-one members in the benches, and 
a Labor Party member called the atten- 
tion of the speaker to the fact that “in 
these perilous times of constitutional 
crisis, only twenty men are brave enough 
to face the danger!” So easy is it to 
change the constitution of England. 
Imagine what a struggle we would have 
to change the complexion of our Federal 
Senate. 

After the Parliament bill had become a 
law, Lloyd George introduced his great 
insurance bill, and it was passed before 
the close of the session. Its object is to 
prevent breakdown, to cut off the great- 
est cause of poverty at its source, inability 
to earn a livelihood. Its details are. 
largely based upon the report of the 























Royal Poor Law Commission, 1905-1909. 
This commission brought in two reports 
on the prevention of destitution. Mrs. 
Sidney Webb was a member of the com- 
mission, and the minority report is 
virtually her handiwork — and that of 
her experienced husband. More Fabian 
permeation. 


SOCIALISTS EXULTANT 


] have enumerated these laws — others 
could be named — to show how England 
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“T am a Marxian revolutionary Socialist, 
and don’t believe in taking tinsel for the 
genuine article.” 

These are the extreme views. 

Ramsey Macdonald says that society 
cannot be changed by cutting off a king’s 
head and by depriving nobles of their 
titles. It’s a slow and tedious process, 
this making things better. 

When | asked John Burns whether this 
legislation was due to Socialistic ideals 
he answered: “There is no doubt that 
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THE LAND OCTOPUS POST CARD OF THE ENGLISH SOCIALIST PROPAGANDA 


ON WHICH OCCURS THE FOLLOWING LEGEND: 


“ LANDLORDISM CAUSES UNEMPLOYMENT; IT PARALYZES 
THE BUILDING TRADE; IT PAUPERIZES THE PEASANTRY * ¥* 


* THE LAND 


OCTOPUS SUCKS THE LIFE BLOOD OF THE PEOPLE” 


is shifting upon a basis of social-democ- 
racy. 

“But this is not Socialism,” you say. 
Very well. Keir Hardie told me that 
these “reform laws are only the prelude to 
the time when property will not stand be- 
tween men and their happiness. We will 
then legislate away the causes of poverty.” 
M.Hyndman, with brusque rhetoric, said: 


Socialist ideals are bearing fruit. 


But 
Utopianism is mere moonshine. These 
people who think the day will come when 
roasted pigeons, roasted pigeons, mind 
you, will fly into their mouths, are foolish 
dreamers. We make the world better 
by doing the little things that need to be 
done. I can see an immense difference 
between the attitude of society toward 
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the poor and oppressed from the time I 
was a labor orator in the parks, and to-day. 
And what has brought about the change? 
Not dreaming, sir, not dreaming.” 

Bernard Shaw himself has confessed 
the orthodoxy of this neo-democracy. 
“Nobody now conceives Socialism as a 
destructive insurrection ending, if success- 
ful, in millennial absurdities.” And of 
Lloyd George’s budget, he says: “If not 
a surrender of the capitalist citadel, it is 
at all events letting down the drawbridge.” 
But he dropped a few acid adjectives on 
my theory of the Liberal-Socialist alliance. 
“No, they can’t be Socialists,” he said. 
“It takes brains to be a Socialist: and 
these fellows need to be guided.” And 
Sidney Webb, of course, has put his 
shoulder to the wheel of the new Socialist 
Juggernaut that is to squeeze the red 
ducats out of the prostrate form of lord, 
landowner, and millionaire by “con- 
stitutional” methods. 


LIBERALS NOT SOCIALISTS 


Now, I do not accuse Mr. Asquith and 


his followers of being Socialists. Winston 
Churchill, of the Admiralty, has often 
protested that “Liberalism is not Social- 
ism, and never can be. Socialism attacks 
capital; Liberalism attacks the abuses 
of monopoly. Socialism wishes to wreck; 
Liberalism to rebuild.” 

Last winter, when a Socialist member 
in the House of Commons moved “a bill 
establishing the right to work, by placing 
upon the State the responsibility of 
directly providing employment or main- 
tenance for the genuine unemployed,” 
the motion was defeated by a brilliant 
speech of John Burns. Only this summer, 
during the railroad strike, Lloyd George 
gave Keir Hardie a fearful lashing on the 
floor of the House of Commons, because 
the veteran Socialist had bitterly arraigned 
the Home Secretary for using soldiers in 
maintaining order. 

But it was this same Lloyd George who, 
in a speech in the City Temple, more than 
a year ago, said that there were thousands 
upon thousands in the city “who do not 
know where their next meal is coming 
from,’ and then asked dramatically, 
“what kind of government do you call 
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that which allows such conditions to 
continue?” And one old deacon was so 
wrought up that he cried: “It’s a sin to 
be patient!” 

Little wonder that the venerable dean 
of the church Socialists, and one of the 
oldest Socialists in England, could tell 
me: “J have known Lloyd George since 
he was a young man. He isa magnificent 
fighter, and stands for everything we 
Socialists are fighting for at the present 
time.” 

No, the Liberal-Radicals are not Social- 
ists. But they have “strong leanings.” 
Sometimes they fight each other, occa- 
sionally they help each other on the hust- 
ings. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
pleaded for the election of Mr. Lansbury 
who is now making the most exciting 
speeches against the use of soldiery in 
economic warfare. And even learned John 
Morley — Americans find it hard to say 
“Lord” Morley — even benign John 
Morley, friend and biographer of Glad- 
stone, Whig of the old school, appeared 
on the stump in behalf of Philip Snowden, 
journalist and ardent Socialist. 

The Liberals are not Socialists. And 
] will let the reader make his own ad- 
ventures in treading the tortuous and nar- 
row channel that separates “enlightened 
Liberalism” from “Liberal Socialism.” 

The truth is, Liberals and Conservatives 
are helpless on the rushing tide of an 
awakened English sentiment. Brougham 
Villiers wrote, some years before the 
Liberals got into power, that the hope of 
the country lay in an “alliance, won by 
persistent, intelligent helpfulness on the 
part of the Liberals, with the alienated 
artisans, for the betterment of the con- 
dition of the poorest, so as to give at once 
hope and life and better leisure for 
thought.” And Professor Hobhouse, now 
a member of the Cabinet, said a few years 
ago: “I venture to conclude that the 
difference between a true, consistent, 
public spirited Liberalism and a rational 
collectivism ought, with a genuine effort 
at understanding, to disappear.” 


SYNDICALISM APPEARS 


And now, just as we had comfortably 
concluded that the Radical-Liberal Party 
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was absorbing all that is feasible in the so- 
called Socialistic movement, and the So- 
cialists were contentedly being absorbed, 
we are rudely shocked out of our conclu- 
sions by the appearance of syndicalism, the 
general strike, militariphobia, and all the 
symptoms of violent, continental Socialism. 

The unrest began in the summer of 
1911 in Liverpool, with the shipping strike. 
It broke out in London with the dockers’ 
strike, and spread to the railroads. The 


» |The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
Theman’s the gowd fora that! 
The honest man though eer sae poor 
Is king 0 men for a that!" 
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the Government succeeded in forcing 
both parties to an arbitration arrange- 
ment under the Trades Disputes Act. 
The significant thing about this great 
strike is this: England has for ten years 
been trying to solve the Great Problem, 
the problem of industrial unrest. It 
has passed scores of laws that are Social- 
istic at heart, because they spread the 
power of the State farther and farther 
over the domain of private property. It 
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““THE LANDLORDS AGAINST THE LABORERS” 
IN THE LAND WHERE THE BEST BRAINS OF THE COUNTRY ARE ON THE SIDE OF THE WORKINGMAN, 
AND WHERE THE MOVEMENT IS CHARACTERIZED AS “PRACTICAL, ° 
CONSTITUTIONAL, EVOLUTIONARY SOCIALISM ”’ 


little island soon realized its absolute 
dependence upon its railroads and its 
ships for food. It has on hand provisions 
for a scant fortnight, then its people must 
go hungry. The strikers soon had the 
phlegmatic Englishman in a panic. | 
have never witnessed such a change as 
came over the Londoners in the few days 
of the strike from stolid, beefy indifference 
to nervous, panicky haste. The brilliant 
luck of Lloyd George stayed with him, and 


has democratized parliament by killing 
the Lords’ prerogative. It has begun 
to strangle the land monopoly and to 
foster the weak and unemployed at the 
expense of the State. In no other country 
in Europe has so much genuine progress 
been made toward trying out the practical 
aspects of Socialism. 

And yet, just in this country of stable 
and stolid conservatism, a general strike 
suddenly breaks over the realm, 
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| have every reason to believe that this 
strike was the result of a plan long con- 
ceived and carefully worked up. In April, 
last year, a labor leader whose political dis- 
appointments embittered him toward the 
Labor Party, suggested to me that “things 
would be doing in the summer.” Tom 
Mann was coming on from Australia, a gen- 
eral strike of transport employees would be 
an effective way of teaching people a lesson, 
etc. Tom Mann came, and when | 
returned to England in the late summer 
from the continent, he was leading the 
men in Liverpool and Ben Tillet was busy 
with the dockers in London. 

This strike was part of an international 
movement. English emissaries visited 
Paris and Berlin before it began. France, 
England, Belgium, Germany, even Hol- 
land and Scandinavia, have an interna- 
tional labor understanding. Their trans- 
port workers are well organized. 

The strike in England was partly z a 
revolt against oppressive exactions made 
by employers. It was also a _ revolt 
against the leaders of the Labor Party 
and against the peaceful methods of the 
Liberal-Labor alliance. 

No sooner had the railroad strike sub- 
sided, than the agitators got busy with the 
coal miners. Rumblings were heard in 
Wales, the most excitable of, the mining 
population. They were echoed from Scot- 
land and the north counties; and suddenly 
the strike broke. It was a general strike 
of coal workers; it was fostered by the 
same militant Socialistic leaders who had 
planned and instigated the railroad strike; 
it was rapidly drawing the sympathetic 
action of the railroad workers, dock workers, 
and other transportation unions and was 
beginning to excite international action 
among the transport workers of Belgium 
and France, when the Government suc- 
ceeded in bringing about an agreement for 
arbitration. But not until the Prime Min- 
ister had prepared the passage of a minimum 
wage bill. This is, perhaps, the most sig- 
nificant event in recent labor wars. It 
means that the Government is not only 
willing to use the government to force 
industrial disputants to conciliation, but is 
willing to dictate how much profit a coal 


owner can make upon his property. When 
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you dictate profits you absorb property, 
and reduce ownership to a mere bailment. 

And in each successive strike, the Goy- 
ernment is finding conciliation a more 
difficult task. 

But all violent Socialistic movements 
are foredoomed to failure in England. 
These orderly people resent destruction 
of property. They have had but one 
bloody revolution, and that was forced 
upon the yeomanry by a singularly stub- 
born aristocracy. The attempts at up- 
heaval will be repeated but will never 
succeed. It is not the English way. 


THE MARCH OF SOCIALIZATION 


Wherever you go in England you hear 
that “Socialism is in the air.” You 
cannot talk ten minutes with anybody 
without touching upon some phase of 
the social question. It is not the red 
Socialism of Marx and the continent; it 
is the practical British Socialism of 


amelioration. “This practical, constitu- 
tional, evolutionary Socialism,” a chron- 
icler for the Fabians calls it. It would 


have to be practical to appeal to the 
British voter, constitutional to appeal to 
the British statesman, and evolutionary 
to appeal to the British philosopher. 

“We are all Socialists now,” the bril- 
liant, word-loving Lord Rosebery said, a 
few years ago. 

In the dark days of 1888 and 1890 there 
were a great many young Socialists who 
believed that the social revolution was 
waiting around the next corner, and would 
soon sweep over London in bloody reality. 
Many of the young men are Fabians to- 
day. Some are even straight-laced Con- 
servatives and loose-construction Liberals. 
They think they were mistaken. They 
were not. There was a revolution around 
the next corner. It was not sanguinary. 
It was a British revolution, and to-day it 
has captured the high places. Government 
is rapidly encroaching upon private prop- 
erty through the powers of taxation, of 
police supervision, of sanitary regulation, 
and through State aid to the unfortunate. 

Ownership, even in land, is now only an 
incident. The rights of society are grow- 
ing daily more paramount. So far has 
the “revolution” advanced. 





THE MARCH OF THE CITIES 


A NEW KIND OF CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


OND DU LAC, WIS., has a 
boosters’ organization that does 
things inanew way. For yearsthe 
Business Men’s Association had 
drifted along as most other such 

bodies do — all the work done by the sec- 
retary and a few devoted members. But 
early last year the. association parceled out 
its duties to seven “divisions”: (1) of man- 
ufacturers and finance; (2) of good roads; 
(3) of trade extension; (4) of city govern- 
ment; (5) of civic art; (6) of commercial tra- 
velers and publicity; and (7) of membership. 
Every division was made up of a chairman 
and five or seven members. 

The division of manufacturers and 
finance at once attacked the problem of 
bringing new industries to Fond du Lac. 
The city had one conspicuous empty 
building, a shoe factory that had gone 
bankrupt. The division interested local 
capital in a new enterprise, and now a 
company that manufactures visible type- 
writers occupies that building and has a 
first order for 2,500 machines as an earnest 
of its hope for permanency. 

Meanwhile, the division of good roads 
organized, and invited Mr. D. Ward King 
to come to Fond du Lac and lecture on 
good roads and the “King road drag”; 
and on May 1, 1911, it called together a 
“King Road Drag Congress,” to which 
it invited the town chairman and the road 
supervisors of every town in Fond du Lac 
County. A local manufacturing concern 
began to manufacture these drags, and 
presented ten of them to the good roads 
division which, in turn, presented them 
(and more) tothetownship road supervisors. 

The division of trade extension prepared 
to till the field of trade that was thus 
opened up. It employed an advertising 
manager to publish The Fond du Lac 
Trade Extension for it. This publication 
is made up mostly of advertisements of 
the merchants and attractions of Fond 
du Lac, with articles on good roads, pure 
bred seeds, better livestock, and “hints 


to farmers,” mostly supplied by the State 
Agricultural College and gladly read by 
the farmers. The paper contains a coupon 
ticket to any afternoon performance of the 
Fonddu Lac moving picture shows. Twelve 
thousand copies a month are circulated. 
The first year it earned a net profit of $350, 
and space allotments have been cut down 
to allow all the merchants who want it a 
chance to get in. 

Another device of the trade extension 
division was to rent a large room in the 
business centre for a rest room. Country 
people are invited to meet and rest here; 
they may check their parcels here; they 
may read the books, magazines, and news- 
papers that are provided; they may write 
letters; they may order their purchases 
delivered here and pick them up on their 
way home. It would be hard to imagine 
a more useful or more appreciated con- 
venience than this. And no more effec- 
tive advertising is possible than the 
merchants’ announcements of their bar- 
gains that are posted on the bulletin 
boards in this room. 

The civic art division made a valuable 
contribution to the trade campaign when 
it convinced the merchants that “trade 
follows the light.” It solicited funds and, 
after thorough discussion, bought 60 orna- 
mental lighting standards, of local design 
and manufacture, and put them up 100 feet 
apart in the business streets. 

Another power for publicity was tapped 
by the division of commercial travelers. 
Several hundred commercial travelers live 
in Fond du Lac, and the division arranged 
with these men so that they now report 
the names of concerns in other towns that 
are considering a change of location. The 
committee follows up these “leads” and 
tries to interest such concerns in the 
merits of Fond du Lac. 

Altogether, the new form of organization 
of the Business Men’s Association has 
brought about.a wonderful revival of public 
interest and local pride. 
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URING the last six months 

about seven hundred letters 

have been received in this 

office from farm-seekers — 

from all parts of the United 
States, from Mexico, Alaska, Canada, the 
Canal Zone, and countries across the 
oceans. 

One group of inquirers are persons of 
means, who can afford to travel and make 
their own investigations. A larger class 
is composed of the practical farmers who 
have already succeeded and who have 
sold their high-priced land and wish to 
make new conquests where land is much 
cheaper. Still another is of those with 
neither experience nor theoretical training, 
who are striving to escape the confines 
and endless conflicts of city existence. 
Some of these— young, vigorous, opti- 
mistic men are willing to spend time, study, 
and hard work to enter a new field of work 
where they can secure independence. 
Others, equipped with neither youth nor 
health nor capital, seek simply a haven of 
rest and security for their old age. 

Many were born and reared on the 
farms of yesterday whence the lack of 
system, machinery, and conveniences drove 
them to the city. Now they see both 
farming and city life in a new light. A 
business training has given them a new 
appreciation of what farm management 


may mean; they have fused their practical 
recollections of old-time farming with the 
theories of modern science and are pre- 
pared to go forth and succeed. 

One third of the total number of persons 
have stated their capital — $975,000. It 
is a reasonable conclusion, therefore, that 
these seven hundred inquirers have nearly 
$3,000,000 to buy farms with. For only 
4 per cent. of them confess a lack of capital. 
Twenty per cent. have less than $1,000 
each, but 56 per cent. have from $1,000 
to $5,000 each and 16 per cent. have from 
$5,000 to $10,000 each. 

The great demand is for farms of 
medium size, costing not more than 
$5,000, which can be purchased upon com- 
paratively easy terms. The benefit will 
certainly be shared by the owner who 
gives the purchaser a fair chance to pay 
for the farm out of his earnings from it. 

The farm under a new manager cannot 
be expected to pay large returns the first 
and second years. But in the long run there 
is no greater risk in the sale of a farm toa 
good farmer on easy terms than in the 
“half down and 6 per cent.” system so 
common at the present time. Moreover 
it lessens the probability of soil robbery, 
it permits the upbuilding of the farm, 
increased production, prosperity and, in its 
widespread application, a greater national 
welfare 


A WAY TO BETTER COUNTRY LIVING 


HOW THE. GEORGIA CLUB, MADE UP OF NORMAL SCHOOL STUDENTS, HAS 
VITALIZED THE FACT OF GEORGIA’S ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


BY 


E. C. BRANSON 


(PRESIDENT OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT ATHENS, GA.) 


The chances are that no state in the 
Union was ever before studied in the 
way the Georgia Club at the Georgia State 
Normal School is studying Georgia. This 
club is composed of 141 volunteers from 


the faculty and the student body. Spare 
time is devotedly used by individuals and 
county groups for work upon special, 
chosen topics; and one hour every week is 
given to club discussions. 
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For two years the club has been study- 
ing the various phases and problems of 
population, agriculture, manufacturing, 
wealth and taxation, farm ownership and 
tenancy, public roads, public sanitation, 
coéperative farm enterprise, schools and 
churches in Georgia. The state has been 
passing under searching review as a whole 
and in detail, county by county. Every 
step of the way Georgia is being com- 
pared with the other states of the Union 
and ranked accordingly. But also her 
gains and losses, between 1900 and 1910, 
are exhibited in a ten-year balance sheet. 


STUDYING THE HOME COUNTIES 


Meanwhile the various student groups 
have been working out similar balance 
sheets for their home counties, each county 
being ranked among the other counties 
of the state in all the particulars covered 
in the club studies. These bare facts are 
then translated into simple running narra- 
tives for easy reading by the wayfaring 
man back in the home counties. Thirty- 
six such county surveys have thus far 
been given to the public. They embody 
stubborn facts and well-considered con- 
clusions. The club believes that facts 
without opinions are useless, and that 
opinions without facts are impertinent 
and mischievous. 

And so the club is ransacking the census 
returns, the reports of the state house 
officials, the county tax digests, the grand 
. jury presentments, the minutes of the 
church associations, the section on Georgia 
in the school library, and every other 
available source of authoritative informa- 
tion. 

Most of the students are country bred 
and usually know their home counties 
thoroughly, to the last pig trail; but 
when they study the drift of affairs and 
events during a ten-year interval, within 
these familiar limits, and check the con- 
trasts, they are brought face to face with 
causes, conditions, and consequences 
within small, definite, well-known areas. 

The discoveries challenge interest and 
concern like a bugle blast. A sense of 
civic and social responsibility stirs in 
them. They hear the call to service in 
the countryside — to service within the 
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walls of their schoolrooms and far beyond 
it. All these young people will be 
teachers, but few of them will be teachers 
merely — they will be leaders as well, 
in all worthy community enterprises. 
The rising tide of patriotic fever and 
fervor in the Georgia Club is a large asset 
for the school and for Georgia in the 
future. Clear thinking in economics and 
sociology in our schools is too often like 
sunshine in winter —full of light and 
freezing. But accurate, definite knowl- 
edge about one’s own home and people is 
tonic and quickening to the civic sense. 
It is full of light and life. It is a concrete, 
direct approach to the formal studies of 
economics and sociology in our colleges 
and universities. 

The brief economic and social surveys 
of the counties are first sent to alert, 
intelligent men and women at home, for 
verification and for such additional in- 
formation as will make the reports full and 
fair. When the report has thus been 
overhauled by the home folks themselves, 
the club group speedily advertises the 
fact that their county has been reviewed 
before the club, and that the report is 
ready to be mailed out upon call. Asa 
rule the affiliated member of the club, 
the non-resident honorary member in the 
county reviewed, writes for it, assumes the 
paternity of it, and gives it to the public 
through the county newspapers, and in his 
round of duties and addresses. 

These affiliated members are strong, 
brave souls — judges, preachers, teachers 
and school officials, legislators and business 
men — whom the club in the two years of 
its work has come to know as being 
genuinely and generously concerned with 
the problems of community uplift. Many 
of the most interested, most effective 
honorary members are women. They 
are all fine spirits who have been keeping 
up with the work of the club, who under- 
stand its worthy purposes, and are ready 
to use the club results to the best advantage 
in their home counties. 

The county surveys are always interest- 
ing and sometimes amazing. Oftentimes 
they subject a county to “the rough electric 
shock” that Emerson called the truest 
friendship. One man writes, “The re- 
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port upon our county is an eye-opener. 
God speed the work of the Georgia Club; 
it gives me a vision of great things to be 
in Georgia.” Another writes, “I am 
still rubbing my eyes. We have already 
begun to fight for a county-wide local- 
tax school system.” 

Occasionally these county reports raise 
a storm of discussion, just as did the 
Sage Foundation survey of Birmingham, 
and therein lies their value. The reports 
are fair. They exhibit the best side by 
side with the worst. Discussion leads to 
investigation by the people themselves 
and investigation leads to active organiza- 
tion to bring about better conditions. 


KEEPING SOCIAL ENTHUSIASM ALIVE 


The affiliated member in every county 
is a centre of active influence in behalf 
of better roads, better public health, better 
schools, and better churches. With his 
fist around the essential facts of com- 
munity life he has reasons plentiful as 
blackberries for his campaign in behalf 
of rural uplift. He knows that nothing 
dies so quickly as social enthusiasm, unless 
it be informed by vital facts that con- 
vince the sober second-sense of a com- 
munity. 

For instance, one of the superior court 
judges of the state wrote for the report 
upon his county. He was so amazed and 
alarmed by it that he at once had it 
published in the home paper. He found 
that during the last census period his 
county had lost 17 per cent. in horses, 
26 per cent. in hogs, and 64 per cent. in 
sheep; 23 per cent. in corn, and 88 per 
cent. in wheat acreage; that the average 
yield of corn per acre was only 12 bushels, 
a loss of 17 per cent. in ten years; that 
the county suffered a decrease of 25 per 
cent. in the number. of farms cultivated 
by owners; and that the number of 
illiterate white children was 729, an 
increase of 47 per cent. in five years! In 
his opening addresses to his courts in that 
end of the state he has ever since been 
stirring up the people about vital matters 
of economic and social import. 

The counties in the judicial district 
of this judge are now being organized into 
what are called Helpers’ Associations, 


their purpose being to stir into activity 
the preachers and church authorities, the 
teachers and school authorities, the physi- 
cians and business men, the club women 
and the farmwives, and to bring them 
together for concerted action in behalf 
of better rural life. 

The syllabus of club studies is being 
shaped into text-book form, so that other 
schools in Georgia or in other states may 
make similar studies. Public education 
of every sort, if it be worth the name, is 
an agency of social uplift; but only a 
study of life conditions themselves will 
disclose the obstacles and the opportuni- 
ties. The State Normal School considers 
that, as a public institution, its duty is to 
know thoroughly the state it was created 
to serve. The authorities believe that 
the school cannot serve Georgia effectively 
without knowing intimately the problems 
to be solved. And so the work of the 
school has beena steady advance upon the 
economic and social conditions and de- 
mands of the state, a saner consideration 
of means and ends, and a better adjust- 
ment day by day to the realities of life 
as they exist in Georgia. 

The training of teachers in this school 
means ample courses in the home-making 
arts and sciences, in nature study, school 
gardening and agriculture, in manual 
training, and the arts and crafts, in physical 
culture, in outdoor plays and games, and 
in music; all these in addition to academic 
scholarship and professional training. The 
work of the school is done with growing 
realization of Georgia conditions and 
problems. 

In addition come the courses in rural 
economics and sociology, in which leader- 
ship as well as teachership appeals to the 
student. 

The Georgia Club, with its honorary, 
non-resident members in 146 counties, 
is busy with research work; but also it is 
reaching people who do not read bulletins 
and never hear of census returns. They 
vote, however, and they ought to do so 
with a knowledge of the causes that are 
making and shaping history in their 
home counties, in the state, and in the 
nation. They are having a chance to 
learn that an ounce of sound economics 
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is worth a whole ton of partisan politics; 
that “history is past economics, and 
economics present history.” 


A SIMPLE WAY TO MAKE STATISTICS VITAL 


The late Doctor Knapp did not dis- 
cover agriculture, but he did discover a 
means of reaching the farmers in their 
homes and fields. The Georgia Club did 
not discover rural economics and sociology, 
but it has discovered the immense impor- 
tance of setting students to work upon the 
economic and social problems of their 
home counties. And, too, it has dis- 
covered a simple, direct, effective way of 
making their studies dynamic, through 
the affiliated club members. 

What this club is doing is so simple 
that it seems likely to propagate itself 
easily and naturally in other institutions 
and in other states. Inquiries come from 
almost every state in the Union about 
this club and its work. 

The club bulletins already issued are: 
A Fifty-Year Survey of Southern Agricul- 
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ture; Farm-Life Conditions in the South; 
Brief Economic and Social Surveys of 
Clarke, Fulton, and Bibb Counties; Our 
Country-Life Problem; Country-Life De- 
fenses; Denmark’s Remedies; Education 
and Coéperation; Small-Farm Ownership; 
The Church as a Country-Life Defense; 
and The Rights of the Child. 

The following bulletins are in prepara- 
tion: Economic and Social Survey of 
Georgia (The Georgia Club Syllabus); 
The Physician as a Country-Life Defense; 
Good Roads as a Country-Life Defense; 
The Country School of Permanent In- 
fluence; and The Debt and the Duty of 
the Cities to the Country. 

The club does not believe in wasting 
printers’ ink. And soits bulletins go to its 
own members and to a further small com- 
pany of goodly souls who believe, in 
Milton’s phrase, that education concerns 
the things that lie about us, as well as 
things remote. 

The club is planning a great rural-life 
conference at the school in the early future. 


THE CITY MAN’S FARM 


eight years paid all this and several hundred 


One of the staple forms of investment 
has long been the well selected farm mort- 
gage. It is as safe as any other invest- 
ment. It has yielded a fair return, 5 per 
cent. or more, higher than the best bonds. 
Its chief drawback has been that it cannot 
always be turned quickly into ready cash. 
A farm itself as an investment has many 
of the same advantages as a farm- 
mortgage. 

A minister in Ohio, for example, has 
written the following experience to the 
Worip’s Work: 


My duties keep me in the busy life of the 
city. I had saved some money and, a few 
years ago, I bought eighty acres at $65 per 
acre. My experience has persuaded me that 
the professional man can profitably invest in 
good farm land. The details of the manage- 
ment need not be given but the results are as fol- 
lows. The amount I had paid down was $3,500. 
The balance was carried as debt. This debt 
and the interest, taxes, ditching, clearing, 
repairs, and improvements have made the 
farm cost about $7,000. The farm has in 


dollars profit besides. The annual rental for 
the last three years has been $775, my share 
being one half grain rent. The taxes, in- 
surance, trips to farm, repairs, and improve- 
ments average about $175 a year, leaving me 
$600 net, or about 8} per cent. on my $7,000 
investment. The land is well located, is level 
corn land in the heart of the corn belt. | 
have been offered $150 an acre for it, but the 
profits from the rents are much better than 
could be obtained from any other safe in- 
vestment. 

With the proceeds of the eighty acres and 
other savings I afterward bought a twenty- 
acre tract with a small house and barn on it. 
This cost me $2,700. This is another good 
corn farm. In the community where it is 
located, farms are small and it is easy to rent 
the fields. I rent the house and truck patch 
for $50 a year and the fields for half the grain 
delivered in market. On both farms | furnish 
the clover seed and seed of any crop sown for 
green manuring. As corn is the paying crop, 
it is the purpose to keep this little farm in corn 
as much of the time as possible and to keep 
up the fertility by the summer sowing of 
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clover or of rye and vetch for turning under 
in the spring. The first year this little place 
netted me 5.25 per cent. on my investment 
after I had been to larger expense than will 
usually be the case. As the clover seed failed 
I bought vetch and rye, so there was a 
double expense for one crop. 

The next year the yield was 65 bushels of 
corn as against 43 the year before. My share 
at 52 cents brought me $304.20. The rent 
of the house paid the taxes and other current 
expenses. This made me about 11 per cent. 
for the second year. This, it is true, is a little 
better than the average is likely to be; for 
the land was all in corn, and I cannot have it 
all in corn every year. There is no reason 
why it should not pay 8 per cent. or better on 
an average. Besides, | have been offered 
$3,000 for it. I figure that my savings from 
my salary and the original investment would, 
at this time, have amounted to about $8,000. 
The two farms are now worth $15,000. It has 
been a profitable investment for me. 


If you ask any five native Americans 
that you meet in the city what they know 
about country life, you will find that one 
or two of them are interested in a farm 
somewhere. If they are rich men the farm 
probably costs them money. If they are 
men of moderate incomes they probably 
“break even” or perhaps make a little. 
The farm is a kind of old age insurance and 
investment. It is a home to retire to and it 
is a good speculation. Unless the owner 
lets it deteriorate, the principal of the 
investment is safe. Like the mortgage 
it probably cannot be disposed of quickly. 


HOW NOT TO 


A correspondent puts this question: 


1 am being confronted by the most per- 
plexing problem of my life and I have decided 
to let you settle it for me no matter which 
way you decide. 

I am twenty-seven years old and have been 
thinking of taking up a Government claim 
in Arizona. I will have from $1,000 to $1,500 
by the time I intend to start. What is your 
opinion with regard to the amount of money? 
Do you think it will be sufficient, or do you 
think that I had better wait a couple of years 
until I am able to have about $3,000? 

] have had four years’ experience on a farm 


Like the mortgage also the interest on the 
investment would probably not be very 
high. If the owner had a good tenant, or 
was a good manager himself he might make 
8 per cent. as the Ohio minister did, but 
probably most city owners do not make so 
much. On these considerations only per- 
haps the mortgage is the better form of 
investment, because it is more easily taken 
care of. But on the other hand, no matter 
how much the land increases in value, the 
holder of the mortgage gets none of the 
benefit of the rise. The owner of the 
farm land on the other hand gets it all. 
And the steady rise in the value of good 
farm lands all over the United States is 
one of the most certain things in the in- 
vestment world. Between 1900 and 1910, 
for example, farm land in Georgia in- 
creased 161 per cent.; in Illinois 105 
per.cent.; in Maryland and Massachusetts 
between 30 and 4o per cent.; in South 
Dakota and Wyoming about 250 per cent.; 
and in Nevada 150 per cent. 

In the case of the Ohio minister the 
8 per cent. interest which he gets from his 
farm is sufficient justification for the in- 
vestment. In most cases, however, not 
even a farmer on the land will make 8 
per cent. on his investment. Most farmers 
make their living and little else from year 
to year. The profit in the farming busi- 
ness has too often been only the rise in the 
price of land. In this the many city 
dwellers can participate as the Ohio 
minister has done. 


BUY A FARM 


when I was eighteen years old. I shall guide 
myself entirely by what you think because | 
have been advised so many different ways that 
I have decided to hear what your opinion in 
the matter is. 


This man is not fair to us nor to him- 
self if he is content to decide so important 
a question in such a manner. We do 
not accept such a responsibility. He 
gives no details; no guess can be made 
about his ability; he does not tell the 
type of farming he contemplates. Upon 
all these depends the wisdom of his actions. 

















The danger is that his plans are no more 
systematized than his information. 

Too many men—and women — buy 
farms in this slipshod way. Two sisters 
write requesting advice as to which of two 
farms they should buy. They have the 
agents’ descriptions of both but: no first 
hand knowledge of either. One costs $6,500 
and includes buildings, stock, etc.; the 
other costs a little over $2,000 and is 
without improvements but has apparently 
the better location. “We depend wholly 
upon what we earn,” they say, yet they 
have made no attempt to investigate the 
money-making powers of either place. 
The farms are in different sections and yet 
the prospective purchasers have made no 
inquiry into the value of either as a pro- 
ductive, profitable farm. 

Of the numerous principles that the 
farm seeker should bear in mind, a few 
should stand out preéminent and absolute: 

1. Never buy land .without seeing it. 

2. Examine it at least once alone or 
in the company of an expert, practical 
farmer whom you know to be disinterested. 

3. Listen to all that the agent or owner 
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says, but obtain also the opinion of 
neighbors who know and are more willing 
to speak of the disadvantages. 

4. Choose only the farm that suits 
first your capital, second, your special 
type of farming, third, your main crops, 
and fourth, the needs of your family. 

5. Remember that the asked price is 
only a part of the real cost. Ascertain 
taxes, the cost of repairs and improvements 
needed, the expense of stocking and plan- 
ning, and the cost of living until returns 
come in. ; 

6. Study the environment and learn its 
adaptations, its advantages and disad- 
vantages, its peculiarities, its history, and 
its possibilities. 

7. Study every phase with equal refer- 
ence to the home aspect and the business 
aspect. If you want advice about a farm, 
tell where, what kind, how much you 
want to pay, what you want to raise, and 
we will try to help you find one. If you 
do not know whether you want one or 
not, tell your story, your plans, and your 
desires, and we will try to help you decide. 
But don’t “go it blind” on anybody’s advice. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT FARM LANDS 


27.—Q. I am told that hemp and wheat 
raising are very profitable in Northern Ken- 
tucky. Is this true in Fayette and Jessamine 
counties? What is the price of land, the 
climate, the nature of the soil, etc., there? 

A. Next to light tobacco the chief and 
most profitable crop in these two counties is 
hemp, with wheat and corn second and third 
in importance. Kentucky produces about 
nine tenths of the hemp of the country and the 
greater part of the acreage is in the north 
central part of the state. You will make no 
mistake in growing either wheat or hemp as 
part of a well balanced rotation. 

Conditions in the counties referred to are 
typical of the famous blue grass section (briefly 
described under Question 18 on the Farm Lands 
and Farming page of the May Wortp’s Work). 
The climatic data (for Lexington, Fayette 
County) is: average annual rainfall 43.57 
inches; average annual temperature 54 degrees 
F.; highest temperature recorded 102 degrees; 
lowest, 20 degrees; prevailing wind direction, 
southwest; average annual humidity, 73 per 





cent. The assessed land valuations are, for 
Fayette County, $74 and for Jessamine County, 
$35 per acre, but you will very probably have 
to pay more for good farm lands. 


28.—Q. What are the possibilities for 
farming and fruit raising in the Boise River 
Valley of Idaho? 

A. Ada County, in-which this valley is 
located, is the wealthiest and most populous 
of the state — largely as a result of the develop- 
ment of its agricultural resources. The soil 
and climate are well adapted to the raising 
(under irrigation) of wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
alfalfa, clover, sugar beets, potatoes, and truck 
crops. But apples are the chief crop, the 
product of nearly 6,000 acres of orchards 
around Boise City being shipped out of the 
state each year. This city with a population 
of about 18,000 offers excellent school, market, 
and social facilities. The Oregon Short Line 
crosses the county and a high grade electric 
road passes throughout the valley. 

Under the Carey Act some 197,000 acres in 
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this county have been placed under irrigation 
canals and more than 120,000 acres are already 
irrigated. The Snake River project is already 
open to settlement and some 4,000 acres of the 
original 6,000 are still available with water 
rights at $50 per acre. There are about 
461,000 acres of homestead lands not on irri- 
gation projects still open, but these are of the 
less valuable type. Unimproved land with 
water rights can be bought for from $50 to $75 
per acre; improved farm land for from $75 
to $150; and bearing orchard lands for from 
$300 to $600 per acre. For further details, 
write to the State Commissioner of Agriculture 
and the Chamber of Commerce, both at Boise. 


29.—Q. I have been offered ten acres of 
woodland in the southern part of New Jersey, 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Vineland, 
on condition that | plant five acres in apple 
trees. As I don’t want to live there I should 
have to have all the work done. Is the gift 
worth having? 

A. In this case it will pay to “look the 
gift horse in the mouth” very carefully. South 
central New Jersey is very flat country with 
light, sandy soil, excellent — when fertilized 
—for strawberries, other small fruits, and 
peaches, but not, in our opinion, well suited 
to apple growing. The clearing of five acres, 
their planting to apples, and the necessary care 
until the maturing of the trees would cost a very 
appreciable sum, not to mention the uncer- 
tainty of future returns. Moreover, we rarely 
advise farming of any sort from a distance; we 
doubt whether New Jersey woodland will 
rise much in value in the near future. In any 
case you should first locate exactly the tract in 
question, then visit and examine it in company 
with an expert apple grower. 


30.—Q. What is being done in the San 
Joaquin Valley of California by the United 
States Reclamation Service or individuals in 
draining swamp lands? I am told that the 
Government is doing much reclamation work 
there. Do such lands, when drained, need 
irrigation? 

A. You are mistaken as to the purpose of 
the Reclamation Service which works only 
along irrigation lines and which is not doing 
anything at present in the San Joaquin 


‘Valley. The Government does no actual 


drainage work in California or elsewhere; the 
Drainage Investigations Division of the Office 
of Experiment Stations investigates proposed 
drainage projects and reports on their feasi- 
bility, cost, methods, etc., but whatever 
drainage work is going on in California is being 


done either by the state or by private concerns. - 





THE WORLD’S WORK 


For information about the extent and nature 
of this work, consult the Office of Experiment 
Stations, Bulletins 217, 239, and Circular 76; 
Reprints from the Annual Report of the Office 
for 1910, on The Development of Methods of 
Draining Irrigated. Lands and Work of the 
Drainage Investigations in 1909-10; House 
Document 1180; and Soil Surveys of the 
Stockton, 1905, Modesto-Turlock, 1908, Ma- 
dera, 1910, Fresno, 1900, and Portersville, 
1908 Areas — which may be obtained from the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Throughout the San Joaquin Valley, irri- 
gation is necessary whether the lands are 
naturally or artificially drained. 


31.—Q. Will you inform me about the 
semi-arid lands of the West, of which 320 
acres can be obtained by homestead entry? 
Is dry farming a practical success and what 
yields can be expected under that system? 

A. By the Enlarged Homestead Act of 
December 19, 1909, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to designate, from time 
to time, tracts of non-timbered, non-mineral, 
non-irrigable land in Colorado, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Arizona, 
and New Mexico, of which areas of not more 
than 320 acres can be applied for by bona fide 
entrymen under the regular Homestead Act. 
The location of such tracts can be ascertained 


from the General Land Office at Washington 


and the various local land offices to which it 
will refer you. 

Where there is an annual rainfall of at least 
fifteen inches, dry farming methods, if correctly 
practised, will permit the profitable raising of 
the more drought-resistant varieties of oats, 
barley, potatoes, sugar beets, etc. The theory 
of the system involves the storing up of two 
years’ rainfall by means of tillage and summer 
fallowing, for the production of one year’s 
crop. This necessitates the management of 
twice the area of land that is actually cropped, 
and continuous, unremitting labor. A fair 
average yield of wheat is fifteen bushels and 
of other crops in proportion. Some of the 
expert dry farmers of the semi-arid section have 
made remarkable yields by this method. But 
no one should attempt dry farming without 
thorough, practical training or abundant 
capital. For discussions of the system, con- 
sult L. H. Bailey’s Cyclopaedia of American 
Agriculture, Vol. I. pp. 171 and 399; Bureau 
of Plant Industry, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Bulletins 187 and 188; and 
Bulletins 112 of the Utah Experiment Station 
at Logan, and 96 of the North Dakota Experi- 
ment Station at Brookings. 








